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WHAT ABOUT ‘THE MUNITIONS LOBBY’? 
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SPACE RESEARCH 





The man: 


...a U.S. airman-engineer—care- 
fully selected through rigorous test 
procedures from Military personnel. 
He will have the combination of 
mental acuity, superb physical con- 
dition and emotional stability 
necessary for pioneering in space 
exploration. 





The mission: 


...satellite observatory—a vehicle 
arrangement similar to this could 
orbit a three-man astronomical crew 
for several weeks. Empty fuel tank 
is used for living quarters. Nose 
section serves as re-entry vehicle for 
return to earth. The astronomical 
telescope is gimbal-mounted. Exter- 
nal equipment shown is mounted 
after orbit has been attained. 





The means: 


...Space projects are accelerated by 
research equipment like the Douglas 
high-altitude chamber at Tulsa, 
largest in the U.S. In it, space en- 
vironment problems can be worked 
out under near-operational pressure 
conditions, shortening the time 
required for development. 


4 
rene DOUGLAS 


=- The Nation's Partner in Space Research 
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A COMPLETE 
AVIATION LIBRARY 


no” ff) 


In One Giant 862-Page Volume 


Every aspect of modern aviation is covered in this new, illustrated handbook 
based on official U. S. Air Force teaching methods. Air Force magazine calls it 
*‘An Airman’s Bible.’’ Flying says it ‘‘Stands head and shoulders above 
anything of its kind. ..useful to all from the basic CAP Cadet and 
private student to the airport manager and professional pilot.’’ 


ODERN AIRMANSHIP is a com- 

plete aviation library in one vol- 
ume — an up-to-the-minute “refresher 
course” for the professional pilot; a 
textbook for the beginner; an authori- 
tative reference work for anyone in 
any phase of aviation. 

When you look through its pages, 
you will be astonished at its vast store 
of information, at the concise, direct 
way it answers every ban you've 
ever had (or ever will have) about 
flying. 


Everything is covered — a rt pro- 
cedures, maintenance, aircraft stresses, 
weather, light planes and heavy ones— 
even how to fly the latest model heli- 
copters and jet planes! It’s the most 
complete book you can own on modern 
aerodynamics, navigation, maneuver- 
ing, emergency procedures, and much 
more. 


Up-to-the-minute as the 4 — 
lanes, this tremendous 862- 
erence book bri o facts, 


Ss you all t 
figures, charts an dlegroma the hat will 
refresh your memory or nati new 


developments fully and clearly. 
More than 650 vital , are ex- 


mg EO oy P a 


oe oid e. v author! jes, and edited by 
Colonel Neil D. Van Sickle of the 
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U.S. Air Force. The entire book is 
keyed and indexed for ready reference 


525 helpful illustrations make every- 
thing = Ay -clear with photographs, 

Tams, and drawings that 
= nothing to the imagination. 


(With this book even a beginner can ~ 


understand practically everything 
there is to know about flying in an 
amazingly short time.) 


Many thousands of copies are now in 
vse by private and commercial pilots, 
flying teachers, airport managers, air- 
craft manufacturers, and by members 
of the United States Air Force. No 
other book now available is so com- 
plete, so authoritative, so up-to-date. 


TEN DAYS FREE EXAMINATION! This 
—— will bring MODERN AIRMAN- 
to Rha for ten days. Examine it 
thoroug If you are not convinced 
that itt is an invaluable reference book, 
and that it can increase the pleasure 
and profit you derive from irom flying, then 
return it and owe nothing. Otherwise, 
remit $9.75—easy payments, if you pre- 
fer. (If you are ores in the avia- 
tion industry, or if has fly a company 
plane, this is a legitimate income tax 
deduction.) Send coupon now to BD. Ven 
Nostrand Company, Inc., Dept. 1911, 120 
Alexander St., Princeton, N.J. (£st.1848) 
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INCLUDES LATEST 
INFORMATION ON 





AERODYNAMICS. Lift, 
Drag. Thrust, Force 
Vectors, Load Factors 
Stresses, Centers of 
Gravity, Airfoils, Su- 
personics, Mach Cone, 
Shock Waves 


MODERN AIRCRAFT. 
Trainers, Executive 
Planes, Amphibious 
Aircraft, Airliners, 
Pleasure Planes, Heli- 
copters, Jets, Turbo- 
props 

AIRCRAFT PROPULSION 
Propellers, Recipro- 
cating Engines, Fuels, 
Horsepower Control, 
Superchargers, Per- 
formance Charts. Ra- 
dial Engines, Turbo- 
props, Rocket Motors 


MAN IN FLIGHT. De- 
compression Sickness, 
Pressur ‘zed Cabins, 
Emergency Equipment, 
Vision in Plight, Aerial 
Equilibration, Airsick- 
ness. 


WEATHER AND AT- 
MOSPHERE. Pressure 
Humidity, Tempera- 
ture, Wind, Clouds, 
Weather Maps. Fore- 
casts. Icing, Weather 
Fronts, Air Currents 


862 pages with 525 illustrations in a 
handsome, 6” x 9” cloth-bound volume 


FLIGHT TECHNIQUES 


Elementary Skills 
Take-Offs, Landings 
Crosswinds, Stalls 
Climb Outs, Spins 
Dives. Approaches 
Chandelies, Lazy &s 


Immelmans, English 
Bunts, Snap Rolls 


INSTRUMENT FLYING 


Altitude, Pitch, Bank 
Control, Timed Turns 
Descents, Beam Mead- 
ings, ILS Systems, Dis 
tance Calculatior 


Aural-Null Proce dures 8 


AIR NAVIGATION 
Dead Reckoning, Ce- 


lestial Navigation, Sex- 
tants, Pressure Pat- 
terns, Minimal Flight 


Path, Magnetic Varia- 
tion, Astrocompass 
Night Map Reading 
Loran 


AND MUCH MORE, IN- 
CLUDING entire chap- 
ters on basic principles 
basic aircraft instru- 
ments, Flight Control 
and CAB Regulations 
Aircraft Maintenance 


Arctic FPiying. and 
Modern Airport Pro- 
cedures 
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FREE EXAMINATION | 


'D. Van Nostrand Company, Dept. 1911, 
120 Alexander Street, Princeton, N. J. 
fin CANADA: 25 Hollinger Road, Toronto 16/ 


Please send me, 


Sickle, USAF 


for 10 days 
MODERN AIRMANSHIP edited by Col. N. Van 
If not delighted 
within ten days and owe nothing 
pay $3.75 down, plus smal) delivery cost, and remit 


free examination 


I will 


$3.00 per month for two months as full payment 


State 


C) SAVE! Check here if you enclose $9.75 WITH 
Then will pay all delivery costs. Same 


coupon 
return privilege, of course 


return book 
Otherwise I will 
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FRENCH FLYING AGE ESTABLISHES 
FIRST TRANS-AFRICA AIR ROUTE 
BETWEEN FRANCE—MADAGASCAR! 


COMMANDER JEAN DAGNAUX 
LINKS PARIS, TANANARIVE 


Tananarive, Madagascar, 
Feb. 10, 1927 — Commander 
Jean Dagnaux, famous World “ 

War flying ace, arrived here ae Cages Pig 
today after a daring series of flights from iy 
Paris. He piloted his Breguet 19 through 
Spain, over the Mediterranean, across the 
Sahara, and down the length of Africa to real- 
ize his lifelong ambition — the completion of 
e- overland air route connertir- 

























FIRST IN INTERNATIONAL AIR TRAVEL! The exploits of brave French airmen like 
Blériot, Bossoutrot, Nogués, Mermoz and Dagnaux have made aviation history since the very 
beginning of international flight. Air France still follows this great French tradition of 
leadership in aviation. Today Air France offers the most non-stop flights between New York 
and Paris and the fastest jet service in Europe and the Middle East aboard sleek, swift Cara- 
velle Jets. Next year Air France plans to cover the world’s most extensive route network with 
one of the world’s largest pure-jet fleets, featuring the world’s largest, fastest, most luxurious 


airliner—Air France 707 Intercontinental Jet. , 


H ANNIVERSARY 
TeRn aTio 





AI R:-FRANCE 


WORLD'S LARGEST AIRLINE/WORLD’S FIRST INTERNATIONAL AIR SERVICE 
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ePpco 
FLIGHT CASES 


Featuring: Hand-boarded, top 
grain cowhide, “‘in’’ brown, ginger, 
black; single compression-type 
handle; snap-flat, out-of-the-way 
tops; holders for pencils, plotter 
and computer; solid brass and brass 
plated hardware. 











“THE PILOT,” 
FC-1: 
11%” high, 
7%" wide, 
184" long. 
$39.05 


Holds 4 Jepp 
Binders plus 
extras 


“THE EXEC,” 
FC-2: 

12%" high, 

5” wide, 

184" long 


$30.25 


Holds 


Binders plus extras 





“THE MAXIMIZER" 

FC-3: 
12%" high, 9” wide, 
9” long. 


$30.25 


Holds 3 Jepp 
Binders 
plus extras 


“THE Yew CAPTAIN”, FC-4 
13” high, 9%" wide, 
184" long. Holds 

i Jepp Binders 

plus space for 

large 11” 

Binders and 

other items 

Side “drawer” 

for shaving kit, 
shirt or other 

items. (prices 
include 10% 

Fed. Excise tax) 


$68.00 


Gold imprinting available in either *\<” or *s 
type (no mixing) at $1.25 per line with 5 
cents extra for additional letter and space 
over 24 


SEE YOUR 


— = 





JEPPESEN DEALER 


Jeppesen & Co. 
Stapleton Airtield, Denver 7, Colorado 
RUSH, free new Jeppesen J-2 Catalog 


Name 


Address fal ed 
City, State — 


eeppesen & Co. 


Distributors: Aeronautical Services (Hawaii) Air As- 
sociates, Alaskan Aircraft Equipment Supply, Aviation 
international Corp., General Aviation Supply Co _ Merrell 
Aviation, Pan American Navigation Service, Salt Lake 
Aircraft Parts, Sky-Store, Standard Products, Inc., 
Timmins Aviation, Ltd., Van Dusen Aircraft Supplies. 
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FOR VFR THAT'S UP TO PAR 

Some time ago I had the pleasure of 
reading Alice S. Fuchs article “VFR 
That’s Up to Par” (April issue). I have 
some comments. 

I am appalled by her erudition. Appar- 
ently to be a VFR (visual flight rules) 
flyer one has to be a combination of 
mathematician, electronics expert and 
nitwit who no longer can rely on his own 
intelligence. .. . 

I learned to fly at the age of 52 in 
1940 . . . Since then I have logged about 
1,800 hours and have flown over most of 
the U.S. at one time or another. All this 
in a lightplane, VFR, without blind fly- 
ing instruments. I like it and it is not 
as complicated as author Fuchs seems 
to want to make it. 

The pigeons don’t need “Jepp” charts 
—or any other kind of charts but they 
seem to know where they are going and 
to get there on time. So do the swailows. 
How else do they arrive every year at 
Capistrano on March 19? Do they have 
Jepp charts, radio, high frequency trans- 
mitters, omni, or what? I am a pigeon! 

Instead of trying to make flying more 
difficult and complicated for the citizen 
flyer (who has his business to attend to 
and cannot take time out to follow all 
changes in regulations, radio require- 
ments and all the rest of the aeronautical 
gobbledegook) why don’t you and your 
writers try to make the business attrac- 
tive instead of infinitely complicated and 
hair-raising? 

This from an old pilot who is still 
flying and still all in one piece. The re- 
quirements for VFR flying are as fol- 
lows: (1) Good weather—check with the 
USWB. (2) A good compass—know how 
to use it. (3) A sense of geography. Know 
your terrain, where you are going and 
what to expect en route. (4) Something 
above the ears, and know how to use that. 

FREEMAN Day 
Eugene, Ore. 


@ Author's comment: “Mr. Day learned 
to fly, as did many of us, at a time when 
regulations were simple, traffic light and 
radio was not in common use by the 
private pilot. We flew all over the coun- 
try and navigated strictly by pilotage and 
dead reckoning. If Mr. Day has learned 
to do a good job of navigating without 


| radio, he has a valuabie skill and one 


which is too often neglected in this day 
of omni and easy radio aids... It is 
(however) regrettable that the airway 
structure cannot be as simple and un- 
complicated as it was 20 years ago but 
we must be realistic and face the fact 
that things are getting more complez. 
Friymncé Magazine tries to help pilots deal 
with the complexity by calling attention 






mm 


to the many modern aids to flying which 
will simplify the pilot's task of dealing 
with the present airway structure... 
Mr. Day is fortunate. Sometimes I wish 
I were a pigeon.” —Eb. 





NO FINER PLANE 

Thank you for finally coming up with 
a Check Pilot Report on the Swift (Sept. 
issue). 

I have owned lots of airplanes—the last 
three having been Swifts. There is no 
finer airplane built than the Swift and 
among enthusiastic owners it is called 
the two-place Bonanza. Many pilots claim 
they have heard so many adverse reports 
on this airplane they are afraid even to 
fly it, but you talk with any Swift owner 
and you won’t find a more satisfied flyer. 
True, as you mentioned, this is not the 





forgiving Cub type, but it does not have 


those vicious characteristics that one 
hears of. 

My first Swift I converte@ to 145 hp 
for improved take-off, climb and cruise. 
My second was a 125 which I intended 
to convert but bought another deluxe 
145 before I got around to the conversion. 
Naturally the 145 gives an improved per- 
formance, with very little trouble in con- 
verting since the engine drops right into 
the same mount. There is no airframe 
“beefing” necessary as this airplane is 
really built. 

James P. Scorr 


Bridgeville, Del. 





THE FLYING SPIRIT 

Recently, while in school at DePauw 
University, Greencastle, Ind., I saw the 
local airport operator close up shop after 
only a year ... It was with a great sad- 
ness that I saw him close because this 
scene is being reenacted all too fre- 
quently throughout the country due 
mainly to lack of support. Selfishly, I 
hated to see him close because I thought 
it marked the end of my flying in this 
small college town. I was wrong. 

The year before I had met one Cecil 
Nichols, a long time Greencastle resident, 
at the airport while he was having some 
work done on his airplane. I again 
looked up Mr. Nichols to lament the end 
of our flying. Not ready to be grounded 
he had converted some good corn grow- 
ing area of his farm into an airstrip. Sym- 

(Continued on page 8) 
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the TACTAIR T-3 PNEUMATIC FLIGHT SYSTEM 


For an airplane as fine as the Cessna 310, automatic flight is a * ONLY 10.6 POUNDS! The Tactair T-3 is not only the best but 
must and only the finest autopilot available should be installed. also the lightest automatic pilot approved in the Cessna 310 
That clearly means the Tactair T-3 three-directional automatic Total installed weight is only 10.6 pounds. 

pilot, without question the NUMBER ONE automatic pilot on * COMPLETELY PNEUMATIC SYSTEM gives amazingly smooth opera- 
the market today. tion of the controls; and you cannot damage the Tactair by over 


Now with a new, improved, FAA-approved system for the riding the controls. No clutches, no motors to burn out. 
Cessna 310, the Tactair gives you these important advantages: * COMPLETELY NON-ELECTRIC design means no power drain on 


‘ the electrical system; no tubes, no transistors to give trouble. 
° SuPenioRn FuuouT Assist. Only the Tactair T-3 * ALTITUDE HOLD. Optional featuye holds airplane t i It 
gives you as standard equipment a double- oe . = @ ome 


card directional gyro with Course Selector and tude desired. : / 
Heading Lock. Just set any course you desire * NATION-WIDE SERVICE. A complete network of Tactair service 


on the upper card of your Tactair DG, engage agencies assures you of top operation of your Tactair. 
the Heading Lock, and your airplane automat- Anything less than a Tactair autopilot will give you less of 





ically heads to it, stays unerrin~'y on the course what you want and expect from an automatic flight system in 
you want. No confusing zero heading in your DG. Perfect for your Cessna 310. Tactair’s available, too, factory-installed on 
flying VOR,ILS localizer or radar vectors. the Cessna 175, 180, 182, Skylane and 210—or can be easily 


installed by your Cessna/Tactair distributor. See him today for 
full details or write for Tactair T-3 brochure. 


etna ne 


FLIES PERFECTLY ON ONE ENGINE 

Chop an engine on the 310, the Tactair 

keeps on flying you straight ahead perfectly, indefinitely. 

No danger of damaging the control elements; 

no FAA placard against single-engine operation. 

The Tactair T-3 is the only business airplane automatic pilot 
approved for single-engine operation. 

Be sure your automatic pilot will help you 

when you may need it most. Be sure with Tactair. 


FACTAIR | onoccron. renvevuvania 


incoerorateo (SUBURBAN PHILADELPHIA) 


OfV. OF AIRCRAFT PRODUCTS Co. 





FOR 18 YEARS SPECIALISTS IN PRECISION AIRCRAFT PNEUMATIC AND HYDRAULIC CONTROLS 
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Democrat and Chronicle 
Rochester, N. Y., 
Tues., July 21, 1959 


Mandatory Radar 
Rushed for Airlines 


INGTON, July 20 
in = Federal i 
Agency (FAA) today anon 
the nation’s airlines a peepen 
new safety regulation calling for 
installation of accent 
radar on all airliners by ne 
yerAA said it intended to 
amend civil air regulations * 
require airborne radar on a 
transport planes except for er 
ancient DC 3 and DC 4. It sal 
it was considering including 
ag gave the airlines 
until Oct. 8 to file comments 
on the proposal, which would 
cost them at least 17 million 
dollars. It advised the carriers 
it would give them “at least six 
months” after o— wt make the 
installa b 
mene FAA said it decided to 
recommend the new rule “be- 
cause of the excellent safety 
record <= carriers using 
er radar.” 
wr yt for the Air 
Transport Association (ATA), 
which represents the scheduled 
airlines, said the oe ger 
the pro ule. 
yg “We'll certainly 
ask for at least a year and may- 
be two to put it into effect. The 
six-month deadline is impossi- 







































ble to meet.” 


AIRBORNE 








Specializing 
Executive Aircraft 
Installations! 


IMMEDIATE RADAR INSTAL- 

LATIONS on DC-3’s, Lodestars and 

Super 18's. Finest equipment includ- 

ing: Bendix RDR-1 X & C Band, 

Collins WP-101 C Band, RCA AVQ.- 

10 C Band, RCA AVQ-50 X Band. 
7 


Excellent Selection of Executive 
Aircraft...Beech Super 18's, Twin 
Bonanzas And Lodestars 


——- ____»—- +___ ey 
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AIRWAYS © Inc 


ROCHESTERIINY 













MAILBOX 
(Continued trom page 6) 


pathetic with my interest in continuing 
the flying I learned while in the Air 
Force, he graciously agreed to let me fly 
| his Piper J-3.... 
I seldom saw Mr. Nichols, except on 
the occasions when -he was tilling his 
| corn adjacent to the runway. At the con- 
| clusion of each of my flights I would 
| leave some money on the rear seat and 
| the next day when I returned to fly 
again, the plane would be gassed and 
oiled and ready to fly again... . 
| 
| 


| 
| 


It is this spirit that makes flying the 
serene joy it is and gives an esoteric 
| pleasure to those with wings... . 
Mike BoHNEN 
Winnetka, Il. 


MAKE ‘EM THINK 
Your September editorial, “Make "Em 
Think,” made me think too. Airminded 
citizens are naturally potential Air Age 
leaders in their respective communities. 
Your idea of promoting a little flight strip 


| in every community through local effort 


would truly be an “acorn” or nucleus for 


| gaining better recognition of private fly- 


| 
| 
| 








| 





ing....I’m convinced that the flight 
strip is a necessary first step toward 
getting our nation’s, states’, as well as our 
communities’ tragically retarded economy 
genuinely in step with the sorely delayed 
civil Air Age. ... 

Ep WARNS 
Chairman 
Citizens Comm. for Aviation Safety 
San Diego, Calif. 


Ay I have been working several 
months trying to get our Chamber of 
Commerce to sponsor a landing strip in 
our area. The problem has been that 
there is nearly no knowledge of the part 
that General Aviation aircraft play in our 
economy ... Would it be possible to ob- 
tain about 50 copies of the editorial 
“Make ’Em Think” in your September 
issue. 

Cart THOMPSON 


| Tug Valley Commn. on Aviation. 


Merrimac, W. Va. 


STATE AIRPORT DIRECTORIES 


In answer to Mr. Walker’s query in 
“Mailbox” in your August issue, there 
are three states I know of, in addition 
to Illinois, which offer airport directories: 
Iowa, Pennsylvania and Utah... . 

SHaron MonAHAN 
Des Plaines, Ill. 


... I had the same question in mind as 
Mr. Walker. Through a recent letter 
from Alaska Coastal Airlines, I have 
found out that Alaska has such a direc- 
tory which can be obtained from the 
State Division of Aviatiori at Anchorage. 

JOHN BLaIs 
Remer, Minn. 





@ Add these three, also suggested by our 
readers: Alabama, Wyoming and Ver- 
mont. For up-to-date information on this 
subject we recommend addressing the 
individual State Aeronautics Commis- 
sions or Directors. You might also write 
the National Association of State Avia- 
tion Officials, 1101 Vermont Ave. N.W., 
Washington 5, D. C.—Eb. 


WING TIP VORTEX 


. . » Please convey my kindest ‘regards 
to Lt. Homer A. Gaouette, USAF, Malm- 
strom AFB. Mont., for his excellent 
article in January Fryine. Luckily for 
me his article stuck in my mind when 
later I enrolled for flying lessons and the 
day came for my solo. On that day, after 
the grand total of 1.40 hrs. solo time doing 
“circuits and bumps,” I had occasion to 
be landing behind a DC-3 which was tak- 
ing off. I thought about vortex turbu- 
lence and felt uneasy, but the DC-3 was 
a good half to three-quarters of a mile 
ahead and climbing out. When I was 


about 20 feet off the runway I felt turbu- 
lence—no more uneasiness—“full power 
and go around.” But no, the right wing 
went down sharply and no amount of 





aileron would pull it up. When mere 
inches from the ground, the wing shot 
up and a steep left turn took me clear 
of the runway. On taxiing to the ramp 
upon landing, the Tower called and asked 
that I get in touch with them. Appar- 
ently under the impression that what had 
happened had merely been tomfoolery, I 
got a sound chewing out. When eventu- 
ally asked my name and how much flying 
time I had, the silence was more than 
apologetic. 

My instructor had been watching too. 
He asked me why I had applied full 
power when I did and when I mentioned 
the article in Fiymne, he was pleased; said 
if I hadn’t had power on—Amen. 

ARTHUR KESLER 
Lethbridge, Alta., Canada. 


@ Lt. Gaoette, who incidentally is Air- 
craft Commander of a militar; KC-97 
tanker as sketched above, heard directly 
from a company pilot in Allentown, Pa., 
reporting that he also had averted a pos- 
sible accident by virtue of the fact he had 
read this article. Needless to say, both Lt. 
Gaouette and FLYInc are gratified at these 
reports.—Eb. 
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First step to faster flying... 


Take the easy step into an Aero Commander and you re in the 


cabin of the fastest business aircraft in its class. 


Aero Commander holds a world speed record; flies 
faster than any other executive twin near its weight and size! 
Aero Commander has set world records, too, for 


range and altitude. 


Step into an Aero Commander and step up your flying speed. 


Ask your distributor for a trial flight—today. 









<=> 0M MANDI 


Another product of ROCKWELL-STANDARD Corporation 





AERO DESIGN & ENGINEERING Ce ° BETHANY, OKLAHOMA 
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— MAN GODFREY is at the con- 
trols again and the expression on 
his face clearly indicates h’s pleasure. 
The TV and radio star now back in the 
entertainment world after h’s seriows op- 
eration is on a checkout flight in Hawaii 





in a Convair 440 twin-engined transport 
as guest of Hawaiian Airlines’ president 
Arthur D. Lewis. Pilot of his own DC-3 
for several years, Godfrey now plans to 
lease a Convair from United Airlines for 
his personal use. 


Caeenes. FAA PROPOSALS soon to be de- 
cided upon are worth noting. (1) FAA 
59-T-23; an amendment to revise ATC 
rules to safeguard landing and taxiing 
operations; to eliminate some of the de- 
lays pilots have encountered in obtain- 
ing landing clearances when on final 
approach. (2) Draft Release No. 59-11 
which proposes to ease aircraft alteration 
procedures. (3) Draft Release No. 59-8 
which concerns student pilots flying make 
and model of aircraft other than that 
which has been endorsed on his student 
pilot ticket by a flight instructor. 


HE FIVE MILLION DOLLAR Douglas DC-8 

is the second and latest Jet airliner to 
join the U. S. commercial fleet. Certified 
by FAA on August 81, a month ahead of 
original target date, the airplane entered 
coast to coast service under the banner 
of United Air Lines on Sept. 18th. Inter- 
national DC-8 service will begin in Jan- 
uary. Orders for 143 DC-8’s have been 
placed by 18 airlines. 


N CONTINUOUS production since 1948, the 

final Lockheed T-33 jet trainer has 
been delivered to the USAF. During its 
production years the T-33 family grew to 
5,691 aircraft with a total dollar value of 
over $5% million and more than 27,000 
AF pilots are said to have earned their 
wings in it. Adapted originally from the 
Lockheed F-80 “Shooting Star,” early 
models of the T-33 “flying classroom” 
were designated TF-80C. 


Ryo AERONAUTICS Commission, 
only recently headed for abolition 
or at least curtailment of activities 
through Bills introduced into the State 
Legislature, has weathered the storm. Its 
continuance now seems assured, due un- 
questionably to the huge aviation in- 
terests in the state. 


AKING TO THE AIR in a French Mirage 

III jet fighter over Istres, France, 
Mme. Jacqueline Auriol, leading woman 
jet pilot of France reached a speed of 
1,350 mph or twice the speed of sound. 
Already holder of the official women’s 
world air speed record of 715 mph, Mme. 
Auriol is the daughter-in-law of Vincent 
Auriol, former president of France. 





[= UNARMED and partly disrnantled, 
this once-death-dealing airplane awaits, 
in “storage” at Andrews AFB outside 
Washington, D. C., suitable housing in 
the Smithsonian Institution. It is, of 
course, the B-29 bomber, the Enola Gay, 
from which 14 years ago last August 6, 
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was dropped the first atom bomb in the 
history of warfare; the bomb that sent 
death and destruction down upon Hiro- 
shima, Japan. The bombardier who push- 
ed the bomb’s relesse abozrd the Enola 
Gay was Maj. Thomas Ferebee, now a 
Lt. Colonel on active duty in Florida. 





| ppmery RECENT CEREMONIES at the Penta- 
gon, Air Force Chief of Staff Thomas 
D. White decorated his assistant Vice 
Chief of Staff, Maj. Gen. Jacob E. Smart 
with a second Distinguished Service 
Medal, on the occasion of his transfer to 





new duties as Commander, 12th AF, Tac- 
tical Air Command, at Waco, Tex. Dur- 
ing his four years at the Pentagon, 
General Smart is credited with instituting 
a major reorganization of the Air Staff, 
thereby greatly improving its operations. 


Speer IN NARCO’s “new generation” of 
miniaturized navigation-communica- 
tions instruments is the Mark VI. A 
compact self-contained, 190-channel crys- 
tal-tuned VOR/ILS navigation and VHF 





communications receiver, it is designed 
as a second VOR/ILS indicator in busi- 
ness aircraft to provide additional VHF 
communications. Its weight: 6.5 lbs.; price 
complete $950. 


A COMPULSORY SAFETY education pro- 
gram for private aircraft pilots is 
under study in New York State where 
Gov. Nelson Rockefeller has requested 
the State’s Bureau of Aviation, to under- 
take the project. Suggested program 
would include re-education of resident 
pilots through ground-refresher courses, 
in meteorology, navigation, Civil Air 
Regulations and aircraft and engine 
maintenance. 


ROPOSED REQUIREMENT to use high visi- 
bility paints on certain surfaces of all 
civil aircraft has been withdrawn by FAA. 
In withdrawing the proposal-CAR Draft 
Release No. 58-19, issued by CAB Nov. 
12, 1958, FAA cites four reasons for its 
action (1) conflicting views on value of 
paint’s attention-attracting quality (2) 
non-uniformity in deterioration (3) evi- 
dence that the paint has an adverse effect 
on the life and condition of fabric sur- 
(Continued on page 14) 
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These weather items prepared in consultation with the United States Weather Bureau 








Each upper air sounding requires 
carefully calibrated instruments. 
Large balloons carry Radiosondes 
up 50,000 feet to 100,000 feet. 
Radio signals send back informa- 
tion on temperature, humidity, 
pressure and, in many cases, on 
wind direction and velocity. 
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( UPPER AIR NETWORK ) 


Upper Air Weather Stations dot the world. Observer technicians in all nations report 
upper air soundings in accordance with international standards and recommended practices. 


PERATING in accordance with plans 
developed by the World Meteorolog- 
ical Organization (WMO) and the Inter: 
national Civil Aviation Organization 
(ICAO), a vast network of weather sta- 
tions, generally about 300 miles apart, 
takes upper air measurements 2 to 4 times 
daily. Through international cooperation, 
the results of these measurements are ex- 
changed on a world-wide basis and are 
made available to the aviation field and 
the general public. 
Upper air soundings are made with 
balloons carrying RADIOSONDES which re- 


You’re Miles Ahead with Mobi 7 





port temperature pressure and humidity at 
various levels. When available, special 
equipment also permits measurement of 
the upper winds at the same time. This 
combination of information allows met 
orologists to analyze the complex structure 
of jet streams, fronts, tropopause surfaces, 
etc. 


Mobil facilities are another world-wid 


e 
service available to flyers. You'll find 
Mobil fuels, lubricants and service are 
established at key airports in the U.S.A 
and overseas. Fly weather-wise. Fly Mob#/! 


You're always miles ahead! 
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"" ... from heyday of the DC-3 to grand entry of the supersonic fighter and commercial jet...” 


IGNITION: 


From Quarter-Mach 


...to Mach-Plus ! 


by E. DEAN PRICHARD 


Associate Member, Aviation Writers Association 


Changing 

aviation needs 

spark new series 

of Champion Ignition 
Conferences beginning 
early next year 


For 14 years—from heyday of the 
DC-3 to grand entry of the super- 
sonic fighter and commercial jet— 
some of the best brains in avia- 
tion have met annually in Toledo, 
Q., to swap competitive know-how 
gained from thousands upon thou- 
sands of man- and engine-hours’ 
experience. Top engineers, crack 
mechanics, aircraft engine and 





parts manufacturers, pilots, re- 
search technicians, nationally 
acclaimed Champion ignition ex- 
perts. Locked in honest give-and- 
take, no problem too weighty or 
too insignificant to warrant atten- 
tion, no holds barred in analysis 
and evaluation of aircraft engine 
components and operation. 


These were the annual Airline 
Ignition Conferences staged by 
Champion Spark Plug Company— 
unique, free exchanges of informa- 
tion and ideas evolving from re- 
search as well as field experience. 
Symposiums unique in the avia- 
tion industry, unique in American 
industry; devoid of commercial 
““pitch,”” competitive interests 
united by a common goal: Jm- 
proved powerplant performance. 

( Advertisement) 


Results are a matter of record. 
The Airline Ignition Conferences 
proved invaluable as commercial 
aviation “‘climbed-out”’ through the 
myriad complexities of advancing 
power from DC-3 status to DC-7 
and Super Connie stature. Not 
only did the conferences aid in 
daily airline operation and mainte- 
nance, but new plugs were devel- 
oped expressly to make possible the 
power zenith newer, bigger recipro- 
cating engines were designed for 
and were trying to achieve. 


Now—with the airline recipro- 
cating-engine age at peak-power 
maturity and the needs of aviation 
changing—Champion is moving 
into a new era of conferences: 
annual Business Aircraft Ignition 
Conferences and plans for Airline 
Jet Igniter Conferences. Cham- 
pion is “in recess” this Fall, usual 
conference time, working out de- 
tails for a first annual business- 
flying conference soon after Christ- 
mas. 


“We've all come a long way, 
solved a lot of problems,” said 
R. L. (Doc) Anderson, one of the 
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early Conference Chairmen and 
now Champion Aviation Service 
Manager. “Champion is deeply, 
genuinely grateful to all the men 
of the nation’s airlines whose co- 
operation made this possible. We 
know you, as we, have benefited 
immeasurably. 


“Now the priceless technical 
know-how of lab and field experi- 
ence published in Champion’s 14 
airline conference reports will be- 
come increasingly important in 
daily maintenance and operation 
of this nation’s business and private 
fleets—as they assume the domi- 
nant role in reciprocating-engine 
aviation. And this wealth of airline 
data will provide the very founda- 
tion for successful Business Air- 
craft Conferences—as well as a 
standard for developing Airline 
Jet Igniter Conferences.” 


The national Business Aircraft 





Conferences actually will supple- 
ment the work of Champion field 
representatives, who for years 
have been passing along airline 
conference benefits to business and 
private flying through district 
clinics. And the Airline Jet Igniter 
Conferences would supplement 
Champion's field work with the 
airlines on igniter performance. 


Champion jet igniter know-how 
comes from having pioneered ig- 
niter development: Champion 
assisted in development of experi- 
mental military jet engines in 
1942, has since joined forces with 
many jet engine manufacturers . . . 
and, as with spark plugs, remains 
in the forefront today in jet 
igniter development, producing 
more than any other manufacturer. 


Complementing 14 years of Air- 
line Ignition Conferences, engi- 














Champion Salutes 34 ignition Conference Chairmen: 


R.L. Anderson —C&S N. R. Parmet 
E. P. Kovac —AAL; LASI H. C. Archer 
C.£ Swanson —NWA Burke Starks 
A. M. Weber —TCA M. C. Fillmore 
R.W. Farren —TCA A. B. Holmer 
L. P. Larson —NWA J. M. Sorensen 
F.W. Lochner —EAL W. H. Wijnholds 
L. J. Krentz —UAL Earl J. Horrell 
Arthur Kuhn —PAA C. A. Fisher 
N. K. Davis —UAL T. R. Preitkis 
J. E. Lindberg —PAA-PAD D. W. Crosby 
W. J. Krissek 


Note: Affiliation listed is at time of chairmanship. 


—TWA H. F. Osteen —NAL 
—NAL Vernon .. Dodd —WNEA 
—C&S A. A. Weigand —EAL 
—SABENA C. C. Mitchell —AA 
—SAS H. M. Ingalls —CAP 
—NWA George Roycraft —NOR 
—KLM Dean Miller —DAL 
—CAL J. A. Mitchell —TCA 
—TWA R. C. Posz —NWA 
—UAL W. F. Davis —PAI 
—EAL Duane Stranahan —CSPC 
—TWA 








Priceless technical know-how of world's leading airlines and spork plug monvu- 
facturer is compiled in 14 Conference Reports examined by R. L. (Doc) Anderson, 
Champion Aviation Service Mgr. This pooled competitive know-how, which 
helped move airlines into reciprocating- engine maturity and jet age, will further 





benefit business flying os Ch 
onnval Business Aircroft Conferences, beginning next yeor. 


(Advertisement) 


ts regulor district clinics with 





neering of improved spark plugs as 
well as igniters continues in Cham- 
pion’s new million-dollar 
Engineering-Research facility, 
adjacent the main plant at Toledo. 
From this background has just 
come, for example, Champion's 
new self-cleaning Foul-Resistant 
plug, much in demand since intro- 
duction several weeks ago. Many 
hands were involved in the develop- 
ment of this revolutionary plug— 
the answer to one problem (lead 
carbon fouling) often aired at 
Ignition Conferences. 

Champion is looking forward to 
the invaluable mutual benefits and 
achievements bound to result from 
future Business Aircraft and Air- 
line Jet Conferences. 


CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY 
TOLEDO 1, OHIO 


International Airline Representatives chat ot conference: (L/R) Duane Stranah 
Champion Vice Pres.; Carl Schonfeld, KLM; Luciano Peroni, Alitalia; Octov 
Garcia, Avienca; Lucien Roy, Gilbert Goria, Air France; Roelof Brinks, KLM 


R. A. Stranahon, Jr., Champion Pres 


Airline representatives conduct conference in the 
interests of improved powerplant performance. 
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(Continued from page 10) 


faces, not yet completely understood and 
(4) cost of application and re-application 
imposing undue and repetitive burden on 
a high portion of owners and operators. 


PACE FLYING comes high in more ways 

than one these days. A minor item in 
the overall price picture, suits for the 
Astronauts in Project Mercury are cost- 
ing $3,750 each, according to NASA 
which has ordered 20 of the pressurized, 
air-conditioned, outfits for a total cost of 
$75,000. Suits will first be worn by as- 
tronauts in brief flights in the sub-orbital 
Redstone-powered Mercury test flights 
next year, a prelude to launching into 
orbit in the Atlas missile. 


ype TRAcINGS of water in jet fuels 
can now be spotted by a simple 
“pill” treatment, according to Esso Re- 
search and Engineering Co., of New 
York. Key to the treatment is a chem- 
ical powder which changes color in the 
presence of microscopic amounts of wa- 
ter. Jet fuels must be exceptionally 
water-free due to the attendant icing 
problems in fuel systems at high altitudes. 


A= propucts of Morrisville, Pa. 
manufacturers of Grade A _ cotton 
and Irish linen recoverings for aircraft, 
reports recent evidence that nitrate dope 
is better suited to linen fabric coverings 
than butyrate. A number of instances 
have been observed where the butyrate 





dope over linen fabric has cracked. Air- 
tex recommends applying one coat of ni- 
trate dope thinned 5@ per cent, followed 
by a full-bodied coat of nitrate. Subse- 
quent coats may be of butyrate clear 
dope for its long-wearing characteristics. 
They also report that nitrate dope is pre- 
ferred for its greater adhesive qualities 
between structural members and the 
fabric. 
mn -~ 

UNAIR ELECTRONICS of Ft. Lauderdale, 

Fla., has introduced two new light- 
weight powerful HF transceivers to its 
T-5 series of Sunair communications 
equipment. Featuring transistorized pow- 
er supplies, and printed circuits, the 
T-5-D is a panel-mounted transceiver 
weighing 9 lIbs., while the T-5-R is a 
remoted transceiver that weighs 10% 
lbs. These additions to the Sunair family 
brings to the aircraft user a choice of five 
models in Sunair long range communica- 
tions equipment. 


ntitLED “The Saga of Big Drip and 

Little Drip,” Winslow Engineering, 
4069 Hollis St., Oakland, Calif., is offering 
a booklet describing the principle of full- 
flow filtration in Winslow CP. Filters. 
The booklet contains helpful information 
and in true western style, tells how the 
desperate Drip Brothers, terrorizers of 
engine shafts and bearings, may be cap- 
tured, by the Winslow CP principle, of 
course. 


I FUTURE airport operators in Alabama 
will be keeping an eye on the weather. 
An Alabama court has held that an 
operator who rents space for storage of 
aircraft is responsible to “foresee” dan- 
gerous wind conditions and duty-bound 
to provide safe tie-down facilities. 
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A RYAN FIREBEE, jet-powered target drone, shown here lifted by a Vertol 
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H-21 helicopter, starred in the AF’s World Series Weapons Meet, at Tyndall 
AFB, Fla., last month. Crack teams from all defense commands competed. 
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PARE ENGINE in “Pod Pak” is the air- 
lines’ modern method of transporting 
extra engines to maintenance points. Nine 
major airlines flying Boeing 707s have 
ordered Pod-Paks. This spare suspended 
below the wing of a Qantas Airline’s 707 
shows the Pod Pak suspended from the 





airplane’s front wing spar by means of 
two fittings and to the landing gear sup- 
port rib by four bolts. Fairings stream- 
line ends of the engine and normal engine 
cowls enclose the sides. No structural 
changes are required in the airplane's 
wing and, when not needed, Pod-Pak can 
be removed completely. 


ly AN INFORMAL booklet “FAA and Air- 
space,” available free through FAA's 
Office of Public Affairs, the Agency has 
spelled out its procedures for allocating 
airspace for civil and military use. In 
particular, the booklet describes FAA’s 
policies in dealing with the public on air- 
space matters; how airspace matters are 
processed and proposals developed. 


Benge THEIR BRIGHT YELLOW skin div- 
ing suits these two “frogmen” are 
not headed for underwater exploration. 
They are instead headed for the prosaic 





job of cleaning and scrubbing interiors of 
the wings of a B-52G Boeing bomber 
after sealing crews have made the wings 
leakproof. Stub end of the wing is back- 
ground for the “divers.” 


VIATION Lost another of its true pi- 
oneer pilots in the recent death in 
Nice, France, of Claude Grahame-White, 
aged 79. He was the first Briton to win a 
pilot’s certificate from the French Aero 
Club—the year was 1909—and he held 
Certificate No. 6 in the British Royal 
Aero Club, April 26, 1910. That same year 
he won the Gordon Bennett Race in the 
US. He established one of the first air- 
(Continued on page 90) 
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UNITED AIR LINES’ DC-8 JET MAINLINERS 
NEWEST...ROOMIEST...BEST OF THE JETS 


The great DC-8 is now in service on United Air Lines. No ct, © ee 
other jet offers you such newness, such spaciousness, such 


quiet and luxury. Only Douglas could build it. Only United hl fon: () 


Air Lines flies it from New York and Chicago nonstop to , 
l cults ial 
California. Plan to enjoy the new standard of jet travel on ® a VX ae 
the jet designed from the drawing board up specifically for JET MAINLINER, BY DOUGLAS 
passenger service. Call your Travel Agent or United Air Lines, THE BEST OF THE JETS...PLUS UNITED'S EXTRA C. 


This is a section of the Red Carpet* Room, one of the many innovations you find on United's new DC-8 Jet Mainliner 


* Red Carpet is a service mark owned and wsed by United Au Lines. inc 
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TRIED AND PROVEN 


The TR-102A is tried and proven. It is 
type accepted by the FCC. More than 
2,000 are giving completely reliable serv 
ice in every type of aircraft all over the 
world 


LOW COST 


Every pilot can afford the TR-102A VHF 
Communications System at the low price 
of $229. Budget terms are available as a 
convenience to pilots who prefer to pur- 
chase on low monthly terms. As little as 
$45 down delivers with up to 18 months 
to pay. 


A PRECISION INSTRUMENT... 


23 channel VHF transmitter . . . long 
range VHF receiver tunes 102 to 128 MC 
. . » Compact and light weight . . . per- 
forms satisfactorily in planes without 
shielded ignition . . . generator not nec- 
essary . . . operates in fabric pianes. 
COMES COMPLETE with power supply, VHF 
whip antenna, 2 crystals (122.5 Tower & 
121.5 Emergency). Additional crystals fac- 
tory installed and adjusted, $10 each. 








AIRLING TERMINAL 


a..t. 222 


DON’T FLY WITHOUT RADIO 


Increase your flying safety. With the TR-102A 
you can radio 60 to 100 miles ahead for the 
weather at your destination. With VHF an 
EMERGENCY call brings immediate help. 
VHF Radio is rapidly becoming mandatory at 
airports all over the country. Don’t be ground- 
ed for lack of VHF communications. Make use 
of all radio facilities set up by the govern- 
ment for the private pilot. 


TR-102A INCREASES 
FLYING PLEASURE 


Talk plane-to-plane with other pilots on the 
private pilot’s very own frequency. 






$229 
Budget Terms 


TR-102A 
Available for 24 volt operation . . . slightly higher 












IRON-CLAD MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 





refund. 


If you are not completely delighted with your TR-102A . . . |! irely 
any reason, return it to the factory within 10 days and we will immediately airmail a complete 


(NOV. FLYING) 


NOVA-TECH, INC., 1721 Sepulveda Bivd., Manhattan Beach, Calif. 
PLEASE SHIP THE FOLLOWING ITEMS WITH 10 DAY RETURN PRIVILEGE: 


if are not entirely satisfied for 
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() TR-102A VHF Communications system at.......... $229 

install the een — at $10 each: 

() Ground Contro! 121. [) Tower 122.6 ) UNICOM 123.0 

() Ground Control 121.9 C) Tower 122.7 - [7 FAA Radio 122.1 
UNICOM 122.8 () FAA Radio 122.3 

() 12 Volt Operation, [) 6 Voit. 

C) f enclose full payment $= —__.,( Send €.0.0. [) Budget Terms. | enclose $45. 

NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY, STATE 
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HAVE YOU READ? 


BY JAMES F. SUNDERMAN 


| SPACE HANDBOOK: ASTRONAUTICS AND 





ITS APPLICATIONS, by Robert W. Buch- 
heim and the Staff of the Rand Corpora- 
tion (Random House hardcover $3.95, pa- 
percover $1.25). 


The book was originally prepared by 
Rand for the House of Representatives 
Committee on Astronautics and Space 
Exploration in connection with congres- 
sional hearings on 
the current state 


| of the art, the 


| in the U. S. and 





practical applica- 
tion of astronau- 
tics and its future 


SPACE HANDBOOK 
tee ROBERT WE CUM EI anet the 
the USSR. De- Sef of THE RAND COMM ATION 
signed specifically 
to afford a better 
public under- 
standing of this 
new scientific 





| area, it fulfills the 


objective. 
All facets of the 

science are covered in four major parts. 
Part I deals with historical background, 
the nature of astronautics, current state 
of the science and future plans; Part II 
covers the technology itself, analyzing 
space environment, space flight and space 
vehicles, propulsion systems, propellants 
and power sources; guidance, communi- 


| cation and tracking, flight paths, orbiting, 








| this excruciating story with care. . 


re-entry, manned and unmanned systems, 
space stations, extraterrestrial bases, nu- 
clear weapons in space, ground facilities, 
current programs and their casts. Part 
III treats specific flight possibilities, vari- 
ous types of satellites, and scientific space 
explorations. Part IV analyzes astronau- 
tics in foreign countries, with emphasis 
on the USSR. 





RED SKY AT NIGHT: THE STORY OF JO 
CAPKA, as told to Kendall McDonald 
(Roy, $3.50). 


Out of WW II comes the heroic tale of 
a brave Czech pilot who sought freedom 
like a quest for the “Holy Grail.” 

Capka broke with his Nazi superiors by 
blowing up a Gestapo HQ in Olomouc, 
Czechoslovakia, and fleeing by freight 
train to Poland. He was refused entry 
into the Polish Air Force and wandered 
into the ranks of the Foreign Legion on 
the desert of North Africa. Eventually he 
joined the French Air Force, completed 
56 missions and was awarded the Croix 
de Guerre, the D.F.M., and the biggest 
decorations of his homeland. Returning 
to Czechoslovakia after the war, he oper- 


| ated a flying school until arrested by the 


Communists as a British spy. 
Capka spent seven and a half years in 
a Communist prison, and upon release 
fied to England a free man at last. 
“Anyone who thinks that freedom is 
cheap,” writes Sir Archibald McIndoe in 
his foreword to the book, “should stud 
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HOME AIRCRAFT 


Vi RECEIVER 


FOR HOME, OFFICE, HANGAR, OPERATIONS, WEATHER 


‘99°. 


THREE BANDS 


| VHF + AM + LOW FREQ) [—— 


THE PERFECT ° 
CHRISTMAS GIFT ~ 


FOR EVERY AVIATION ENTHUSIAST HEAR PLANES IN FLIGHT, CONTROL TOWERS, 
WEATHER, EMERGENCIES, STANDARD BROADCASTS 


4 EA Q Al R < RA FT Plugs into any wall socket. Has built-in antennas, heavy duty speaker, 
headset jacks. More than 4000 sold all over the world direct from 


manufacturer. 
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HEAR WHAT PILOTS SAY 
when the weather is bad, and there is fog, snow, or even icing condi- 
tions. Can you imagine what a pilot feels and thinks? Listen to him 


anxiously call the tower for assistance in solving the problems that 
constantly beset him. 


FOLLOW GIANT AIRLINERS ACROSS THE SKIES ... 


Increase your knowledge of airline operations. Listen to the pilots of 
the giant jets. Learn vital radio procedures from professionals—while 
j you sit comfortably in your home or office. Hear planes in distress. 
now what the specialists on the ground are doing to help. Join in 
this exciting adventure with your AIR-O-EAR VHF receiver 


ENJOYMENT FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY 
ANEW EXCITING WORLD OF AVIATION LISTENING With a filp of a switch, the AIR-O-EAR converts into a broadcast radio 


that reproduces the most exacting tones with clarity and brilliance. You 













































can enjoy your favorite programs on the same high-quality receiver 
2 BAND VHF + AM 3 BAND VHF +- AM -+- LF that monitors the exciting VHF band. 
200-400K%C) 
iter En CRAVE EXCITEMENT? 
711 79.95 711-WN 95 A fiip of the switch returns you to the magic realm of VHF, where you 
take part in the never-ending stream of adventure. 
+ AIR-O-EAR RECEIVERS USED BY MORE THAN 4000 SATISFIED USERS 
American Airlines, Pan-American, Northeast Airlines, KLM, Join the more than 4000 delighted owners of the ATR-0-BAR oticket 
: : to high adventure.” Your pleasure is assured by the AIR-O-E/ 
pemaagy o a Bg hee Co., U.S. Weather money-back guarantee. ORDER TODAY 
LE — r — ao oe oe ee oe ee oe ee ee 
HEAR THEM IN THE AIR! IRON-CLAD MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 
Pick up all VHF broadcasts in your area: Planes in Plight, Con- é We know you will be delighted with Air-O-Ear, but you still bave a 3 
trol T Weather ts, PAA Radio, UNICOM, Private Air- 
line and Military Test Prequencies Tune the Low Frequency Band = w Ae Back Guarantee, with no questions asked! Order your 
from 200 to 400 Kilocycles. Enjoy Standard Broadcast listening on ir-O-Ear today! 4 
this me AM table model radio. ALL IN ONE HANDSOME, = en ee ee ee 2 Ss = 
ACT RECEIVER—THE AIR-O-EAR MODEL 711 WN. NOVA-TECH, INC. 
IF YOU ARE A FLYER 1721 Sepulveda Bivd., Manhattan Beach, Calif. a 
You will want to know accepted procedure for using this vital oO. 
part, communications, "A"mast for ocal tale. and me sie i PLEASE SHIP MY AIR-O-EAR RECEIVER IMMEDIATELY. I 
con on. re ne W " 
uses planes to ‘conduct their business, you'll want Kin-O“EAR on [) Model 711-WN. .at $99.95 [J Model 7I!..... at $79.95 
your desk orm eC arriva. + 
to be a member of a pilots family, your AIR-O-EAR | Enclose $___ amu: 1) 3en8 GG. f 
pI > you hear = check = on ~~ Ground crews check 
vals of planes to prepare for maintenance oper 
enthusiasts and “soon-to-be” pilots get the feel of fligh’ NAME. anal nnpimtmlannereatte 
munications . . . know how pilots make landings in fog or rain 
With radar and VHF. Business and professional pilots monitor 
VHP frequency bands with AIR-O-ZAR in their homes, offices SEE. a 
or at lay-over points. 
Talia bia GSS SS eae 
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AIRMAIL REACHES US OVERNIGHT 





The Only New Business Airplane 
In Its Class That’s Designed and Built 
With These Airline-type Features: 


1. Large, roomy separate pilot compartment, with sliding 
door privacy. 

2. Spacious “conference room” passenger cabin with wide 
center aisle. 


3. Airliner-type “air-stair” door for safe, easy entry and exit. 
4. Individual reclining seats, extra wide and deep-cushioned. 
5. Huge, shelved baggage compartment, accessible in flight. 
6. 
7. 


Airliner-type private lavatory. 


Nearly 4-miles-a-minute top speed, and custom all- 
weather performance. 


Here's What's New About The 
Beechcraft Queen Air: 


Here is the only 6 to 7 seat business airplane spe- 
cifically designed with the modern airliner features that 
America’s flying business leaders told us they wanted 
in an executive transport. 


To enter the new Beechcraft Queen Air, you simply 
walk up a short set of steps—built into the door itself! 


Here are two of the many custom interior arrange- 
ments offered in the all-new Beechcraft Queen Air... 
each one tailored in your selection of luxurious fab- 
rics, leathers, and trim. Optional appointments in- 
clude extra chairs, adjustable lounges, food bar, coat 
closet, and office-aloft equipment. 
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Tnside, you and your top men relax in deep-cushioned 
omfort in individually adjustable airliner-type seats. The 
roomy cenier aisle lets you move about freely in flight. 
Big, wide “picture windows” let you enjoy the ever-chang- 
ing panorama as it moves swiftly past. 


You’re amazed at the “hushed” quietness of those 
powerful, proved, supercharged fuel injection engines... 
so quiet you converse in normal tones. 


Feel like working? Your bag, briefcase, or dictating 
machine is easily accessible in flight. You’re free from 
distractions connected with airplane operation and com- 
munications. Absolute privacy is the keynote... with 
sliding doors between pilot compartment and “conference 
room” cabin. And there’s a completely private lavatory aft. 


Yes, here is the business airplane you’ve waited for. 
Why settle for less? For further information about the 
new Beechcraft Queen Air, see your Beechcraft distribu- 
tor or dealer. For a brochure, write Public Relations De- 
partment, Beech Aircraft Corporation, Wichita 1, Kansas. 





1-3 as 
7” 


You enjoy airliner comfort, yet you have 
convenience and privacy no airliner can 
match for dictating reports, holding enroute 
work sessions, or truly relaxing. 


BEECHCRAFTS ARE THE AIR FLEET OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 
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timely new edition—pilot’s guide 
to VOR and the Victor airways 


[] FLYING THE OMNIRANGE. Shows you how 
simple cross-country can be. With typical omni 
flight, latest word on VOR equipment, pl 
questions, DME, VORTAC, and the Victor air- 
ways. Only $4.00 





Other up-to-date Zweng Manuals for 
all FAA ground and flight ratings: 


[] PRIVATE & COMMERCIAL PILOT RATINGS. 
Both ratings in one timely book. With new 
cross-country written examinations, maps. $4.00 
[] INSTRUMENT RATING. Up-to-date text, il- 
lustrated, and new cross-country exams. $5.00 
[] AIRLINE TRANSPORT PILOT RATING. Used 
by the airlines in their own pilot-training 
courses. Revised 9th edition. $5.50 
[] AIRCRAFT & ENGINE MECHANICS’ RAT- 
INGS. Both ratings in one book. With new 
inspection authorization plan. 19th ed. $5.00 
[] FLIGHT ENGINEERS MANUAL. If you have 
an A. & E. rating this book will prepare you 
now for the Engineer rating. $5.00 
[] RULES OF THE AIR. Revised 3rd edition. 
With Civil Air Regulations for pilots. $2.00 
[] MANUAL OF THE E-6B COMPUTER. Over 
400 problems solved and explained. $3.00 
([) SAFETY AFTER SOLO. How to fly 10,000 
hours, with pleasure. John Hoy. $4.75 
(-) HELICOPTER PILOT RATINGS. New edition 
with revised text and new cross-country writ- 
ten examinations. Only guide available. $5.00 
(_) THE AMERICAN FLIGHT NAVIGATOR. Shows 
you step-by-step how to earn the rating. All 
work charts, references included. $6.50 
eeeeeeeaeeseoeo eo eoeoeoeeoeeeeeee 
Check the manuals you went, fill in the blanks 
below, then clip this ad and send it ta: 


PA yn AMERICAN 
NAVIGATION SERVICE 

12021 Ventura Bivd., North Hollywood, Calif. 

() Send me free copy of your new 1959 catalog. 

[) Payment enclosed C Send C.O.D. 


(In Calif. add 49 > sales tax) 


Nome 








Address 





City & State F-11 
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FLYING 


FOGGED IN 


IT WAS the last song before intermission 
and the Blackwood Brothers were on 
stage singing “Swing Low, Sweet Char- 
iot” while I sat in the wings listening to 
their harmonizing. 

I was flying as personal pilot to the 
famed Blackwood Brothers quartet, and 
not only did I enjoy my work I also en- 
joyed the nightly concerts. 

After the song was over, the late R. W. 
Blackwood came over to me and asked if 
it would be possible for us to fly to At- 
lanta, Ga., after the show. I told him that 
I would check the weather and let him 
know. 

I called the weather office at Bush 
Field, we were in Augusta, and the 
weather report looked favorable. After 
the concert we had a midnight snack 
arriving at the airport around 2:00 a.m. 
The weather was clear but the air felt 





Twin Cessna, like one used by author, was 
popular personal transport of the early 40s. 


| heavy and damp and I decided that an- 


other weather check would do no harm. 

Atlanta was still reporting all clear, 
temperature and dewpoint spread was 
close but not unfavorable. All of us 
climbed in the Twin Cessna and R.W. sat 
in the co-pilot’s seat. The take-off was 
uneventful and I leveled off and settled 
back to enjoy the ride. We had just 
passed a small town when I noticed that 
all I could see were our own navigation 
lights. I started a 180-turn and called 
Bush tower for the weather at Atlanta. 
Bush reported that a special had just 
come in and that Atlanta was reporting 
one-eighth mile and fog, all other stations 
in the area were reporting fog forming 
and Bush itself was beginning to close in. 

I completed the 180 and started looking 
for the town which we had just passed. 
No town. But fortunately we could occa- 
sionally make out the flash of the beacon 
at Bush. The airport did not have instru- 
ment facilities but, having just taken off 
from there, I knew the traffic pattern and 
the runway layout. The beacon guided 
us in but by now the fog was so thick 
that we could not make out the runway 
lights. I set up what I hoped was a base 
leg and started a let-down into the fog. 
As we entered the fog, the beacon was 


obscured. After seconds that seemed like 
hours, I could make out dimly through 
the mist the first runway lights, so turned 
on the compass to ihe runway heading 
and continued the let-down. Finally I 
spotted a couple of runway lights on my 
side of the cockpit and on one side of the 
runway. From the co-pilot’s seat R.W. 
called that he had two lights and we 
knew that we were splitting the runway 
down the middle. With R.W. calling his 
side and myself catching my side we kept 
the plane lined up and made the landing. 
By the time we taxied up to the line the 
tower was reporting zero-zero. 

Out of curiosity I went back to the 
weather office to find out why we had 
been caught so flat-footed. Between the 
weather officer and myself we figured out 
that the 20 to 30 minutes that it took to 
complete the report and get it on the 
teletype made the report old before the 
weather office received it and this fact, 
combined with the unfavorable tempera- 
ture and dewpoint had lulled us into a 
false sense of security in our weather 
forecasting for this trip. 

CHartes LASATER 
as told to 
Gene Pollock 


FIRST FORCED LANDING 


I WAS a student pilot with 30 solo hours 
doing stalls at 3,000 feet in a J-3 Cub. 
Things were going along smoothly until 
the engine quit while I was coming out 
of my third stall. The first thing I did 
was to make my peace with God, then 
settled down to the chore of getting the 
plane safely on the ground. 

I reached up and turned off the ignition, 
then looked for a suitable field. Below me 
there was a long cornfield so I started to 
spiral down. From my 3,000-foot altitude 
there was a temptation to start up the en- 
gine by diving and windmilling the prop 
but having been instructed never to at- 
tempt it, I followed the advice. 

Down I spiralled, hoping my downwind 
leg would be at correct altitude, it had to 
be right because as I got closer I noticed 
railroad tracks at the end of the field 
with a sheer, 40-foot drop in front. I en- 
tered the downwind leg and knew imme- 
diately that I was too high. Having only 
30 hours I was not too good at slipping 
and therefore shoved the stick forward 
diving for the end of the field, levelling 
out as the plane sailed over its border. 
The prop was spinning from the dive and 
had the ignition been turned on the en- 
gine could have possibly started, but I 
was not interested. The tops of the corn 
were hitting the underside of the Cub 
sounding as if the airplane were being 

(Continued on page 81) 
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CONTROL UNIT FOR TYPE 210 







eee IS ONLY ONE 
HIGH PERFORMANCE FEATURE 


OF ARC's 3G0 CHANNEL 
TRANSMITTER-RECEIVER TYPE 210 


CERTIFIED TO FAA'S TSO C-37 AND C-38 CATEGORY A 














Clear, positive channel tuning without adjacent channel 
interference is only one of many features that distinguish 
this quality-built instrument. Full 360-channel transmission 
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and reception is another. No need to add more later. 






15 watts of power mean optimum distance range when needed. 






As in all ARC equipment, there is an extra margin of 


cen 






stability and tested-and-proved reliability. Not just while the 






Type 210 is new will it deliver peak performance. It will remain 






dependable in every function after years of continuous service 






— and under extreme operational and environmental conditions. 
This is the extra margin of quality that makes ARC equipment 
out-perform and out-last others. Ask your ARC dealer. 












a i Aircraft Radic Corporation 
A BOONTON, NEW JERSEY 


Dopendabie Airborne Electronic Equipment Since 1928 


COURSE DIRECTORS + AUTOMATIC DIRECTION FINDERS - 360 CHANNEL VHF TRANSMITTER-RECEIVERS + GLIDE SLOPE RECEIVERS 
GOMNIRANGE SIGNAL GENERATORS STANDARD COURSE CHECKERS + 900-2100 MC SIGNAL GENERATORS +  ‘O-CHANNEL ISOLATION AMPLITICRS 












Strong Pen 





a book which exp!oded against the Iron Curtain like 
a salvo of atomic bombs. Communism was rocked 
to its shaky foundations. 

There’s no weapon like a pen in the hands of a man 
strong enough to hold it on target. And when strong 
pens are multiplied to create an atmosphere for any given 
development of history, then society is acclimated to 
move up to some loftier plateau of its promised land. 

One of the strange phenomena of aviation’s evolution 
has been a dearth of notable literature to inspire society 
with the potential of the aviation future. It seems almost 
incredible that mankind could launch himself into a 
destiny of such awesome dimensions without generating 
a school of strong pens. Yet such has been the case. Our 
era is a vacuum in great airwise arts and letters. 

More than once this cold fact has shaken the writer’s 
confidence to the point where he has turned back to re- 
examine and re-validate a half century of testimony that 
flight is a gateway to fresh intellectual and spiritual 
heights—not to mention its utilitarian aspects. And there 
seems no flaw in this thesis. Flight, beyond question, set 
up a chain reaction in both sciences and humanities. 

Link after link, we have seen the technologies forged— 
aerodynamics demanding expansive effort of chemistry, 
metallurgy, electronics, physics, meteorology, engineer- 
ing—until our entire educational system is hard pressed 
to staff the laboratories and research centers. Nor have 
the results of this chain reaction been focused narrowly 
on the hardware of aviation. The sheer fallout has pro- 
duced a suddenly lofty standard of living which is the 
envy of the world. 

The evidence does not differ in the social sciences. 
There are few so dull as to miss the point that one physi- 
cal world has brought a new sense of responsibility to 
the more civilized elements of society—the elements far 
enough along in the humanities to evaluate freedom, 
justice and truth. Never before, for example, did so many 
people make common cause for liberty. Never before did 
those who have share so largely and willingly with those 
who have not. Nrver before have the fruits of progress 
been made'so available without discrimination to the 
farthest flung creeds and breeds and colors. Except for 
professional reformers, the social scene is as remarkable 
as the scientific in its degree of achievement. 

Thus, both materially and intellectually, ours is a new 
world, a world worthy of great articulation—a world that 
should write its own Sook of Revelations and give to the 
future its own prophets and poets. 

That from such a background we have inspired no 


T HE Russian poet, Boris Pasternak, recently wrote 
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Publisher 


strong pens—that we are deadly dull to the point that 
even our appeal to youth must be pursued assiduously, is 
to our shame. 

Recently the powerful Air Force Association, which 
makes annual awards in pertinent fields such as science, 
literature, medicine and education, made an award in the 
field of arts and letters to a young officer of the Air Force, 
Maj. James F. Sunderman, an erstwhile college professor. 
The citation pointed out that the educator in uniform 
during the past five years had promoted the writing and 
publishing of some 250 airwise books! 

This seems to us a heartening sign—that the officer 
whose primary business is with weapons . :cognized that 
the vital gap in air defense is a gap of articulation; and 
that the Air Force Association honored an individual who 
chose to research in the area of strong pens. 

Probably few chapters of the Sunderman sponsored 
books are reminiscent of Confucius, or even Considine, 
but it is the way of life that nuggets are found“only by 
much dredging. Writing is the hardest work in the world 
and great literature is the rarest of all creative effort. 
There are a thousand masterful paintings and sculpture 
for every great book—a hundred lovely tunes for every 
deathless poem. So we must not grow impatient that no 
Tennyson has appeared to write the sequel to Locksley 
Hall. On the other hand we must never be content with 
the thought that this is unimportant. 

Aviation in every facet has paid a heavy penalty for 
its lack of great articulation. Its industry has been labeled 
as ammunition makers. Its transport systems have been 
castigated in a hundred communities as a nuisance. ‘Its 
private flying is feared for its dangers. The research and 
development, so necesssary to the very existence of the 
nation, has proceeded only by fits and starts. 

I’ve no quarrel with industry and business—not one 
iota. But I think that sometimes we have to be more 
practical than profit alone indicates. A Tolstoy outlives 
a score of Czars. A Pasternak will be fresh in memory 
when the future thinks Khrushchev might have been the 
name of some Balkan brand of cheese. A Tennyson sur- 
vives many generations of kings and queens. A Shake- 
speare is still alive when a million hucksters are dead. 

One of the rewards of being a Publisher is that of having 
a grandstand seat looking toward the horizon on which 
will sometime stand up a strong pen. I'll know him when 
he comes—maybe not a dollar in his pocket but with a 
lift in his poems and a light in his prose. Him the world 
will-remember when the hardware merchants have all 
drifted through the obit columns and are ensconced as 
the richest men in a thousand cemeteries. 
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American’s 707 Jet Flagships—now serving 


New York, Los Angeles, Boston, Chicago, 


Washington-Baltimore, San Francisco, Dallas-Ft. Worth 


FLY AMERICAN—Jet leader across the U.S. A., with 
more flights being added constantly! 

In American’s 707 Jet Flagships, you'll find true 
living room comfort at nearly 600 miles an hour. 
Spacious and silent, the 707 brings real enjoyment 
to transcontinental travel. 

Enjoy American’s magnificent meals aloft, as you 


relax in air conditioned, radar-guided comfort. Seats 
are wider, deeper, softer. 

Every Jet Flagship flight offers you the choice of 
deluxe Mercury or economical Royal Coachman ac- 
commodations. When you get there, you’!! find your 
bags waiting. American’s Baggage Expediter System 
has your bags ready without delay. 


AMERICAN AIRLINES—THE JET AIRLINE ~~ 
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The publicity 
chief reveals 


By IRA H. AB 


Director, Office of 
National Aeronautics 
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NLY TWENTY YEARS AGO we were strug- 

gling for the research information necessary 

to develop a practical 400-mph military air- 
plane. The problems seemed well nigh insurmount- 
able. 

Today we are struggling with research problems in 
connection with a 2,000-mph jet transport capable of 
whisking passengers from New York to London in 
less than two hours. Yet many problems of the same 
types that we faced with the 400-mph fighter 20 years 
ago are still with us in even fuller, more complex 
measure. 

The first technical report of the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics, written in 1915 by Dr. 
J. C. Hunsaker, former NACA chairman, dealt with 


the problem of stability and control of an airplane 


in free flight. In those days, a typical high-speed 
military aircraft was the Curtiss JN2 with a maxi- 
mum speed of about 85 mph. Stability and control 
problems are certainly still with us. As airplanes, 
rocket-powered aircraft, and missiles reach out far- 
ther and faster, those basic problems reach out right 
along with them, hence the continuing need for a 
strong basic and applied research program. 

The National Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion is divided into two separate technical branches: 
The Office of Aeronautical and Space Research, of 
which I am director, and the Office of Space Flight 
Development. There is a very good reason for this 
Congress believes that the NACA system proved 
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itself over the course of 43 years. It was determined that 
NASA's space mission should not prevent it from carrying 
on the NACA tradition of providing research information 
and advice to those who are developing and operating 
aircaft and missiles. 

We are working in harness with the armed services and 
aviation industry, focusing many of our research pro- 
grams on their technical problems, just as NACA did. At 
their request we also give assistance on specific designs 
and developments. In short, our research serves the 
Nation’s technology in aeronautics and astronautics 
throughout the entire spectrum of flight within and with- 
out the Earth’s atmosphere, whether applied to military 
or civilian needs. A great percentage of our research is 
applied directly to spacecraft and missiles. 

I make a point of this because the National Aeronautics 
and Space Act of 1958 authorizes NASA to “acquire . . . 
construct, improve, repair, operate, and maintain .. . 
aeronautical and space vehicles.” The fact that we are 
definitely in the development and operation fields as far 
as space flight is concerned may have contributed to some 
misunderstanding about our intentions in the aeronautical 
realm. We do not intend to exercise this prerogative as 
applied to aeronautics or to compete with the aeronautical 
industry. Like the Lone Ranger and Tonto, we try to help 
in times of stress, then gallop away when matters 
straighten out. 


Like most research types, I find myself clucking dis- 
approvingly when subjected to the great volume of “blue 
sky” talk about space nowadays. Yet we are all guilty of 
this to some extent and the future of space flight does 
make fascinating fodder for conjecture. 

In this article, I would like to blue-sky a bit, not about 
space vehicles but about aircraft. Some rather amazing 
things are still going on within, and just beyond, our 
old-fashioned atmosphere. These developments have 
tended to be overshadowed in the press by the fast-break- 
ing developments in space. 

I would like to review the entire range of aircraft, from 
the “ground-effect” system or airborne land vehicle that 
coasts on an air cushion just above the ground, to the 
rocket-boosted Dyna-Soar glider with which we hope to 
explore the range between about 4,000 mph and satellite 
speeds of about 18,000 mph. 


VERTICAL TAKE-OFF VEHICLES 


In my opinion, VTOL (Vertical Take-off and Landing) 
and STOL (Short Take-off and Landing) aircraft have a 
bright future because both have useful military and com- 
mercial applications. 

The Army, in particular, can use all manner of these 
vehicles—“ground effect” carriers, aerial jeeps, VTOLs, 
and STOLs—for front line and close support cargo and 
troop transportation, reconnaissance, surveillance, etc. 


AIRBORNE GROUND VEHICLES Left: Piasecki developed and built the first jet-powered aerial jeep for the U. S. Army, the 
VZ-8P "'Sky-Car." Right: Three versions of the Curtiss Wright Air Car which travels on a cushion of low pressure, low velocity air. 

















VERTICAL TAKE-OFF VEHICLES Left, top: Ryan Vertiplane employs “deflected ‘slipstream" principle. Lower, left: Bell 
X-14, vertical rising jet. Top, right: Doak 16 converts to horizontal flight in mid-air. Lower, right: Hiller X-18 tilt-wing transport. 


It was recently pointed out that a modern Army in 
combat moves at an average speed of three and one half 
miles per hour—a one mile per hour improvement over 
Caesar’s Legions. The VTOL-STOL concept may get 
wheeled vehicles out of the rut and provide the answer 
to greater speed and mobility. 

We started work on VTOL-STOL about ten years ago, 
spurred on in equal measure by the success of the heli- 
copter and by its limitations, plus the development of 
the turboprop engine. The helicopter, which I won't dis- 
cuss here because it is a well-developed VTOL in a class 
by itself, is essentially a hovering machine which is rela- 
tively inefficient in forward flight. The VTOL, on the 
other hand, is designed to be a conventional airplane with 
vertical take-off and landing capacity added. 

The weight-to-power ratio of the piston engine is too 
high to warrant serious consideration for VTOL, whereas 
the turboprop can produce double the power of a piston 
engine of the same size. 

VTOL-STOL jet airplanes tend to be one-third heavier 
than the conventional transport, and need twice the 
power. VTOL especially needs extra power because it 
lifts itself straight up by brute force, then shifts from 
hovering to cruising flight and back down again to hover- 
ing flight for a vertical landing. 


We at NASA have reached the conclusion that a com- _ 


bination VTOL-STOL is probably preferable to two 
separate types, because it appears that for practical opera- 


tional use, both VTOL and STOL capability will be re- 
quired. Incidentally, an STOL airplane is generally 
considered to be one that can use a 500-foot runway and 
clear 50-foot obstacles at either end. 

On the one hand, we feel that an STOL aircraft would 
need a VTOL-type control system for low-speed operation 
and that pilots would tend to operate STOL aircraft well 
above their minimum landing speeds in order to allow a 
margin of safety. On the other hand, VTOL airplanes 
should use short take-off and land'ng runs whenever run- 
ways are available, to save power and/or to permit take- 
off with loads beyond the maximum weight allowed for 
vertical take-off. 

There are three basic methods by which VTOL flight 
is achieved: dual propulsion, thrust re-direction and air- 
craft tilting. Dual propulsion employs two means of 
propulsion: one for hovering, one for forward flight. 
Thrust re-direction uses a single means of propulsion with 
provision for either tilting the thrust unit itself or de- 
flecting the slip-stream or jet exhaust with the fuselage 
remaining essentially horizontal. Aircraft tilting con- 
figurations maintain a fixed thrust axis while the airplane 
itself tilts to perform the transition from hovering to for- 
ward flight. 

Emphasis in this field has recently shifted somewhat 
from basic configuration studies to the broader problems 
of performance and flying qualities of complete VTOL air- 
craft specifically designed for the Armed Services in 
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the form of “flying test beds” to probe various concepts. 

Research by NASA has led to the construction of 
several VTOL flying test beds, sponsored by the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force. 

NASA’s research effort in this field is expanding. For 
example, our two biggest wind tunnels—at Ames and 
Langley Research Centers—are now largely occupied with 
VTOL-STOL experiments. However, in line with what I 
said earlier, we do not plan to pursue engine research 
in this regard because the engines required are in the 
development, not the research stage. 

All this work is leading into eventual development of 
the propeller-driven VTOL transport which we consider 
very promising, especially for short-haul and airport-to- 
city commuting in this age of great highway traffic jams. 
Although such a transport wil] be more expensive to 
build, the time it may save from city center to city center 
might make up the difference with something left over. 
It is difficult to say when these airplanes will become 





An official of one of our aircraft companies was recently 
dreaming aloud about the 2,000 mph transports of the 
1970s. He speculated that by then it will be possible to 
take off from New York City at 9:30 a.m. EST and arrive 
in Los Angeles at 8:00 am. PST in good time for a 
9:00 a.m. appointment. 

One of our NASA research men put it another way. 
Such a plane could make three transatlantic hops a day, 
carrying a total of approximately as many passengers as 
does the Queen Mary which takes nearly a week to cross. 
It wouldn’t take many of these airplanes to handle all 
transdcean passenger traffic. Supersonic air transporta- 
tion will bring such trips well into the commuting range. 

Again, I am optimistic about supersonic transports 
despite the myriad difficult problems we have yet to 
solve. Apart from the plane itself, and its economics and 
efficiency, supersonic air transportation will involve 
changes in the entire complex of traffic control, and 
navigational and safety systems. 





The North American X-15 rocket powered research airplane, dropped from the wing of a B-52, will provide important data on high-speed flight. 


available because that depends to a great extent on over- 
all economics. At any rate, I am optimistic. 


AIRBORNE GROUND VEHICLES 


A word about the ground-effect system: 

This concept is really an offshoot of the aerial jeep, and 
has interesting possibilities within its limitations. As you 
know, a peripheral jet generates and contains pressure 
beneath the vehicle to provide it with support. In other 
words, it rides on an air cushion. It develops lift by a 
combination of pressure lift and jet thrust. 

This vehicle appears to have some inherent advantages. 
However, it must glide along the earth’s contours or, as 
the Army puts it, “on the nap of the earth,” and is help- 
less in terrain creased by deep drop-offs or crevices. 
When the ground opens beneath the vehicle, what 
happens is much like having a chair kicked out from 
under you. But this vehicle should be able to move fast 
and sweep over low obstacles. Mud, that great enemy of 
the infantry, is no problem. Perhaps these air-cushioned 
vehicles, which can also move over water, will some day 
replace the jeep. 

SUPERSONIC TRANSPORTS 

Let’s turn now to the supersonic transport. 
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As for the aircraft itself, it will involve eqhally many 
headaches. Using poetic license, I would say that the drag 
encountered by it will be three times that of the subsonic 
transport. The outer skin temperature will be about 400 
degrees Fahrenheit which is hot enough to bake biscuits. 
Therefore, today’s conventional construction methods are 
not suitable. The use of stainless steel and sandwich-type 
construction seems to be required. 

Then there is the matter of safety. Today’s jets fly at 
about 40,000 feet. Supersonic aircraft will cruise at 60,000 
to 70,000 feet and must incorporate features to eliminate 
the danger of decompression. 

Finally, there is the question of the shock-wave that 
extends downward from the aircraft, causing a noise like 
artillery fire—in some cases, cracking window panes— 
and, at the least, waking babies. We do not begin to have 
the answer to this problem. So far, the best we have been 
able to do is understand the phenomenon a little better. 

The key factor to development of supersonic transports 
is economics. Although these aircraft are extremely ex- 
pensive, they are on their way, just as the 400-mph fighter 
was back in 1938. 

NASA is equally proud of its contributions to the still- 
classified B-70 chemically-fueled (Continued on page 74), 
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hower in Moscow, and both of them with 

others of the world’s great at a summit con- 

ference, spell—perhaps—another change of 
climate toward the industry that has made the United 
States the strongest military power in the world. 

Public opinion is always a fickle thing. The investi- 
gation last summer of a House of Representatives 
Committee, headed by Representative Hebert, into 
what President Eisenhower called the “munitions lob- 
by,” and adverse reaction of the “armament” stocks 
on Wall Street to the interchange of visits were in- 
dicative of the inconstancy of the human mind. 

Already, in the lifetime of this generation, Ameri- 
can public opinion has registered alternatively: 

Pride in the power of U. S. industry in World War I 
and in the 1920s. 

Opprobrium and criticism for those who were un- 
fairly tagged “merchants of death” during the depres- 
sion and the munitions investigations of the 1930s. 

Pride, once again, in the tremendous industrial 
power of the U. S.—the key factor in victory in World 
War II. 

Criticism—still muted, but representative of an un- 
dercurrent of anxiety—of the tremendous complex of 
industrial power now geared, to a major degree, to the 
production of armaments for the United States. 

The problem of what President Eisenhower rather 
sweepingly and unfortunately termed a “munitions 
lobby” is thus a problem that is part and parcel of our 
modern history—one that has recurred in various 
forms since the United States became a world power. 
It is a far broader problem than the nit-picking ap- 
proach of Mr. Hebert, and a far more complex one. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Hebert and his Congressional 
committee concentrated upon the conflict of interest 
statutes and specifically those concerned with retired 
officers who hold positions with civilian firms which 
do business with the Pentagon. 

This is a legitimate part of the problem of the 
proper place of munitions makers in the national life 
—but only a very small part, indeed. Existing laws 
and regulations governing the employment of retired 
officers are both discriminatory against naval officers 
specifically and retired officers in general, and re- 
dundant in that other conflict of interest statutes 
which apply to all citizens are also applicable to 
retired officers. 

Some codification and clarification is undoubtedly 
necessary and might be helpful, but it should be borne 
in mind that legislators have never succeeded in codi- 
fying ethics. And some adjustment of existing law, 
which prohibits retired officers from accepting other 
government jobs without sacrifice of their retired pay, 
should be considered. For this law not only handicaps 
the retired officer, whose greatest value may be in 
government service, but it also prevents the govern- 
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ment from utilizing directly the years of training and. 


the exceptional capabilities of these men. 
Some commentators have (Continued on page 54) 
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WHAT ABOUT 


“THE 
MUNITIONS 
LOBBY? 


A complex national problem, 





fundamentally economic in nature, is 


not one which can be minimized. 


By HANSON W. BALDWIN 





TWA TAKES DELIVERY 


or First CONVAIR 880 


TWA in November receives the first Convair 880 for 
pilot and aircrew training, and expects to start regular 
service by January. Delta Air Lines will take its first 
880 in January. After six months’ testing, Convair 
claims the 880 is “faster than any other commercial 
passenger plane in the world,” attaining a level flight 
true air speed of 615 mph with maximum cruise thrust 
of the four General Electric jet engines. “The 880 meets 
or exceeds all performance estimates,” Convair says. 


Cockpit features height and improved visibility from swept-back windows. "Daisy-ejector” sound suppressor (below) was developed by G.E. 





Main cabin has three buffets, over-size first-class seats, hinged desks in seat-backs, a window for each passenger 


| 


High-speed under-wing refueling (lower left). Engines can be removed easily by use of quick disconnect clamps, electrical connections and ducts 





Buttp ME A STREET, the City cried, 

which is no slave to wind and tide; which does 
not end at the prairie side; which soars 

where the mountains rear their pride; which runs 
to the isles of the farthest sea 


and girdles the earth entirely! Build so 

the lonesome hinter breeds can use my street 
for their ageless needs! Build till the whole of 
the race of man can travel in single caravan! 


The little gods laughed at the City’s cry 

but the big god cocked his brightest eye and 

studied the open stretch of sky where the 

storm was gone and the sun came through and 

he said to the City, “This I'll do. t 


“Nor will I start with grade and fill or 
with canyons bridged or tunnelled hill. I'll i 
draft the will of a youthful mind and its zeal Pe. ere 
to leave the past behind! I'll plant a dream ¥ oie oat 
of a flimsy wing—so fragile that few believe 

the thing. I'll build up fear of the unknown 

sky and make it easy for men to die when they 

dare to lift themselves so high! This I'll 

do that every man may travel in single caravan.” 


And so it is as the great god said— 

Main Street is the one that’s overhead, high 
and far as the big god said; and few are 
alive who would even try these days 

to remember an empty sky! 

GILL ROBB WILSON 
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FOR PILOTS and 
= §=PLANE OWNERS 


By KENDALL K. HOYT 





FTER NEARLY A YEAR of the Federal Aviation 
Agency, in place of the old Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration, not much change is yet visible to the 
average pilot—amateur or professional. But a new 
order of things is in the making. 

The FAA was created in 1958, and took office at year- 
end, to meet the problem of fast-growing air traffic, com- 
pounded by the speed of jets. 

Since business and private flying are a big part of that 
problem, FAA’s job is to ease their transition with as few 
added restraints as may be safe. So the work of the Gen- 
eral Operations Branch, formerly responsible for all civil 
aviation other than airlines, has been split by the addition 
of a new Business Operations Branch. 

This new branch is concerned with more than one-third 
of the 70,900 aircraft active in “general aviation.” The 
general and business branches are co-equal with the air 
carrier and international branches of FAA. 

FAA’s chain of command runs from Elwood R. (Pete) 
Quesada, administrator, through William B. Davis, direc- 
tor, Bureau of Flight Standards; Ward B. Masden, chief 
of the Operations Division. Next in line under Masden, 
George S. (Buck) Buchanan is chief of the Business Op- 
erations Branch and William F. Clifton is chief of the Gen- 
eral Operations Branch, still concerned with many busi- 
ness flying matters. 

The chain is long; it takes time for its pull to be felt 
on the flight line. General Quesada’s office, understand- 
ably, has been occupied in reorganization of FAA’s world- 
wide force of 34,000 employees as well as with problems 
of major airlines, aircraft and facilities. 

Plans that were coming to a head under the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration have had to wait but now they are 
going forward, improved by months of quiet staff work 
and re-study of the over-all needs. 

Business Operations Chief Buchanan says, “We are try- 
ing to see what we can do for business flying; nct what we 
can do to it.” 

Both he and Clifton have the combination of military 
and civilian experience needed by FAA in Working out 
joint use of airspace. Before World War II, Buchanan was 
an Army pilot and flight instructor. On two occasions he 
qualified for the Caterpillar Club by parachuting from a 
flaming fighter. 

He joined CAA in 1939; was an Air Force Siétienent 
Colonel in the war serving as a C-54 commander and 
deputy commander of a four-engine airline school. Re- 
turning to CAA, he was deputy for the Hawaii region. 
He presently holds an airline transport rating. 

General Operations Chief Clifton was a school admin- 
istrator; later a college flight and ground instructor in the 
Civilian Pilot Training Program. He joined CAA in 1939; 
was flight operations officer of a Naval Air Station during 
the war, with the rank of Commander. He is a currently 
licensed flight, ground and helicopter instructor, with an 
instrument rating. 

The two branch chiefs have worked together for years, 


“and do not yet know just where their jurisdiction divides. 


” 


“Give a problem to either of us,” they say, “and we 
will see that it gets to the right desk for action.” 

Business flying, executive and corporate, may be said 
to include: 

(1) Company-owned aircraft flown by professional 
pilots. 

(2) Company-owned aircraft flown by employees as 
part of their duties. 

(3) Company-owned or individually-owned aircraft op- 
erated frequently by employees on company business. 

Planes flown infrequently on business, as well as those 
owned by flying farmers, usually are classed with general 
aviation. 

















General and business flying are the growing part of 
civil aviation. While airline traffic is increasing, the num- 
ber of air carrier aircraft remains at about 2,000. 

Close to 25,000 planes are in the business category. In 
1957, some 21,500 aircraft flew 4.4 million hours, or 204 
hours each on the average, for business purposes out of 
4.7 million hours total. 

Of these aircraft, including 1,550 single-engine, 2,800 
multi, and 50 copters, 4,400 were flown by professional 
crews. The multi-engine planes included some 1,400 un- 
der 800 hp; 800 from 800 to 2,000 hp; and 690 over 2,000 hp. 

The Business Operations Branch covers also the 2,150 
certificated air taxi operators. 

For FAA service to the business plane ficet, one of the 
most urgent steps is to train more inso>to’s in the larger 
and faster aircraft. The trend of corporate planes is from 
the old, familiar DC-3s, Lodestars, and converted bombers 
to more and more speed. 

Not only the small, fast Aero Commanders but Vickers 
Viscounts are in company use; also the Fairchild F-27, 
Lockheed Jetstar, and Grumman Gulfstream. Few FAA 
men have flown turbo-powered craft. Legally, an inspec- 
tor can check out a company pilot in such planes by sitting 
in the jump seat and observing proficiency. 

Of course, the inspector should be able to fly these fast 
ships. Training at aircraft factories is good not only for 
pilot check-out but for maintenance know-how. FAA is 
arranging for this. Buchanan plans to go to F-27 school. 


O FAR, the Business Operations Branch has an au- 
thorized staff of eight technical people in Washington. 
Field contact with pilots and plame owners will be 
mainly through the six FAA regional offices in Fort 
Worth, Kansas City, Los Angeles, New York, Alaska, and 
Hawaii, under policy guidance from Washington. 

At the FAA Aeronautical Center, Oklahoma City, a 
dozen field people have had special business aviation 
training. The course includes not only technical but 
management phases for broad background on what is 
required for a company to run its own little airline. 

At least a dozen more specialists are needed for a busi- 
ness flying force of about 30 among the six regions. Pre- 
sumably the regions will organize in parallel to the Wash- 
ington headquarters for service to business and general 
flying. 

FAA’s General Aviation Branch still is in charge of 
certification and standards for business as well as other 
aircraft and pilots. It has more than 200 general opera- 
tions inspectors in the field and a dozen technical men 
in Washington. Its three sections cover: (1) airmen; (2) 
flight operations; and (3) technical operations and rules 
of the air. 

Business flyers will continue to deal with this branch 
in pilot certification, maintenance inspection, and other 
normal routine. 

Corporations may be saved large sums by alert inspec- 
tors who know the new planes and pass on their knowl- 
edge to pilots. 

For accidents, the Civil Aeronautics Board now has 
the job of determining probable cause. But FAA men 
still investigate to see whether administrative responsi- 
bilities have been fulfilled and rules followed. 

Fatalities in general aviation have been running close 
to 400 per year. As flying has increased, the rate per 
passenger-mile has declined, though not enough in the 
opinion of officials. 

In regulations aimed toward safety, FAA is not singling 
out business flying as such but will amend for all non- 
airline flying. 

Corporate and executive flying do have problems more 
akin to airlines than to lightplane (Continued on page 82) 


There are many problems besetting business and 


private flying and the Federal Aviation Agency 


is bringing forth a program to cope with them. 


The head of the new FAA Business Operations 
Branch, George S. (Buck) Buchanan, shows a 
model of the Grumman Gulfstream to William 
F, Clifton, chief, General Operations Branch. 











By designing an unusual high-wing, retractable gear model as the newest 


member of its long line of single-engine airplanes, Cessna has taken the 


aircraft industry by surprise. The 210 offers many new and radical features. 





CHECK PILOT REPORT: 


CESSNA 210 


By NORMAN JACOBSHAGEN 


this newcomer to the Cessna line is airborne, it is 

almost sure to bring forth a “My Gosh, where’s the 
landing gear?” exclamation. For here’s an unusual sight, 
a high wing monoplane with a retractable landing gear. 
This feature and the graceful swept tail completely change 
the character that you have grown to expect from the 
Cessna single-engine plane family. 

The most striking outward feature of the 210, of course, 
is the swept tail. Without it the plane on the ground 
would look pretty much like the 182 at first glance. A 
closer look reveals a second difference—a most unusual 
wing tip. The shape is an odd but pleasing downward 
curve, called “conical cambered” and its purpose is to 
shift the tip vortex (swirling air) outward and away from 
the wing tip. The result is, according to Cessna, mod- 
erately increased lateral stability. 

Improbable as it sounds, Cessna has been able to retain 
its famed spring steel landing gear and adapt it to a 
retractable operation. A cursory glance indicates the gear 
is just like those on all other Cessna models. You tend 
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] F YOUR FIRST glimpse of the 210 happens to be when 


to wonder where the gear goes. Closer examination shows 
that doors cover all three wheel-wells at all times except 
when the gear is in operation. Thus, on the ground or in 
the air, the cowl and fuselage have a smooth line uninter- 
rupted by gaping holes. The main gear retracts back and 
up into the fuselage. The nose-wheel retracts forward and 
up into the bottom of the engine cowl. 

The 210 is three inches lower than the 182. This has 
been accomplished by widening the gear tread to more 
than eight feet, which should increase ground stability. 
Incidentally, the lowering was accomplished without de- 
crease in propeller ground clearance. 

Power is supplied by an 10-470E fuel injection Continen- 
tal engine rated at 260 hp. It is the same engine that has 
been flying so successfully in Cessna’s twin-engine 310C 
except for a slight modification on the air intake manifold 
to accommodate the different shape of the’ 210 cowl. 

Since the 210 looks so much like the 182, my first ques- 
tion was about the interchangeability of parts. While it’s 
true that much of the fuselage and wing structure comes 
out of a 182 jig, material and structure are much beefier. 
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plane. It is horizontal instead of and 

mately 36 inches wide and 18 inches deep. The door 
hinged at the top and is spring-loaded so it will stay 
and out of the way when loading. As you close the 

the spring loading reverses at the halfway mark and helps 
to close the door. The generous size > 
denced im the ambulance set-up where 
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i "er are loaded through the baggage door. 
Seapyone who has flown any of the Cessna models will 
a + at home when he climbs into the 210. The in 





Netor is tastefully done in plush fabrics, deep pile carpets 
@ma@ matching plastics. One thing I'm not sure I like is the 


"fact that the windows do not open. There’s a small! pilot's 


Window on the left side, but this will hardly give much 
Ventilation while on the ground on a hot summer day. It 
be the problems of sealing an opening window on 
pen 4 a fast airplane are responsible for this decision. O1 
Dermaps cost was a factor. And it well may be that in 
@veryday use it will not prove to be an item of importanc¢ 
Time will tell 
The instrument panel, too, is very similar to other Cess 
ma models so that there is a minimum of confusion in 
@etting everything located and straightened out in your 
mind. There are three exceptions to this. The gas valve, 
in its usual position between the two front seats, does not 


* have a “both” position. The two fuel tanks are separats 


and you can use only one at a time. The reason for this 
is that the fuel injection engine does not burn all the gas 
pumped to it. The overflow is returned to the gas tank 
Under the old system, if the pilot was careless or forget- 
ful, the excess gasoline could be returned to a full tanl 
and the gasoline would pass out of the overflow and be 
lost. With the separate tanks the possibility of such an 
error is eliminated. Cessna also feels the separate fuel 
tanks allow for better fuel management. The second ex- 





Retracting gear of the 210 presents an odd 


sight Doors cover all wheel wells except 


s actually traveling up or down. 





ception is the cowl flap control, which operates through a 
vertical arc instead of by the old push-pull method. There 
are three positions on this control. Full open for ground 
operation, half closed for climb, and full closed for cruise. 

The third difference is the small console located in the 
lower center of the instrument panel. It contains the gear 
and flap controls. The gear handle is shaped like a wheel 
and must be pulled out before it can be moved to the up 
or down position. As the gear operates fully up or down, 
the gear handle is automatically returned to neutral. This, 
plus the red or green light, indicates the gear is in proper 
position and locked. On the ground the gear handle can- 
not be operated. It is locked in position by a pin. This 
pin cannot be released until the nose wheel is off the 
ground and the strut is extended to its full length. At this 
time a micro switch operates to withdraw the pin so the 





Above: Since the 210's gear takes up room in the bottom of the fuselage, 
a new horizontal compartment and door has been designed for this model. 





Front seats, in addition to forward and aft adjustment tip backward for 
pleasant relaxation while in flight. Head rests are optional equipment. 


gear handle can be operated. A second safety feature is 
the fact that the main gear must move inward before it 
will start to retract. The hydraulic system just isn’t pow- 
erful enough to move the gear in when the airplane’s 
weight is resting on it. 

The flap handle is shaped like a flap and is spring- 
loaded. It operates the flaps through a 40-degree range. 
They can be stopped in any position by simply releasing 
pressure on the control. A small dial on the instrument 
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panel indicates the position of the flaps at all times. 

Just below the console is a red-knobbed handle. It is 
the manually operated hydraulic pump for lowering the 
gear should the normal pump fail. If, by chance, you 
should lose all hydraulic fluid, a reserve tank holds enough 
to fill the system one and one-quarter times. This is more 
than enough to put the gear down once. 

One other control has been added that is a real boon 
to every cross-country pilot, the rudder trim. Who hasn’t 
been caught in an airplane with a fixed rudder trim that 
is just slightly off and had to sit hour after hour holding 
rudder in order to steer a straight course. The very effec- 
tive trim control of the 210 will do away with such a con- 
dition and add just that much more comfort and relaxa- 
tion to cross-country flying. 

Starting this fuel injected engine is a simple matter. 
You just turn on the ignition, flip on the auxiliary electric 
fuel pump and, when the fuel pressure gets to two pounds, 
hit the starter button. Last winter when flying the 310C 
I found that the engine started just as easily on a 19- 
degree day as it did on this 85-degree day. I also found 
that on the cold day, immediately after starting, it will idle 
with no roughness or coughing. After the engine has 
started, you flip the auxiliary fuel pump to the off position. 
This switch has a “high” position. It is used only in case 
the mechanical fuel pump fails. The “high” position gives 
plenty of fuel pressure to continue with the flight. 

Ground handling under normal conditions feels just 
exactly like the 182. On a windy, gusty day I would 
imagine the wider tread would make the 210 considerably 
more stable. 

The take-off too felt just like the 182. But we weren't 
50 feet in the air before I knew there were at least two 
great differences. The first is a very “solid” feeling that 
reminded me of the old 195. In the slightly choppy air 
near the ground, the 210 had the same characteristic which 
makes for an extremely comfortable cross-country air- 
plane. The second thing I noticed was the absolute lack 
of engine vibration. I’m told this is a result of the fuel 
injection, which puts a measured amount of ‘gasoline in 
each cylinder. , 

First on the agenda was a check on the cruising speed 
to see if this airplane was as fast as the company says. 
With an outside air temperature of 85 degrees, at 1,500 
feet MSL and pulling 75 per cent power, we stop-watched 
the section lines at a shade under 20 seconds. This was a 
bit better than 180 mph and certainly very good on a warm 
summer day. From there we started a climb at 104 mph 
which I was told gave the best rate of climb. Although not 
holding this speed accurately, we climbed a full 5,000 feet 
in just four minutes and 25 seconds. At 6,500 feet above 
sea level the rate of ascent was still an indicated 1,100 fpm. 

As is the case with so many of our higher-powered busi- 
ness airplanes, best rate of climb gives an abnormally 
nose-high position which is not only uncomfortable but 
can be dangerous since forward vision is completely oblit- 
erated. IAS of 120 is much more comfortable, gives com- 
plete visibility ahead and at 7,500 feet was siill giving us 
8-900 fpm climb. 

At 7,500 feet we leveled off and gave the airplane plenty 
of time to “get up on the step.” The IAS stabilized at 170 
mph which, according to the computer, gave us a true 
airspeed of 197 mph. This is seven miles per hour higher 
than Cessna claims. Later, at 6,500 feet, pulling 55 per 
cent of power the IAS was 155 mph, which figured a TAS 
of 173 mph. 

Aileron pressures seemed slightly stiffer in the 210 than 
on the 182, and rudder pressure softer and more sensitive. 
The chances are that if you’re used to the 182 you'll have 
a slight tendency to overcontrol on the rudder for the first 
few minutes. However, the dif- (Continued on page 79) 
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In print some thoughts look 


like mush ... In your soul they don’t. 


By HARRY WILLIAMS 


MONG PILOTS, I possibly represent a minority. 

A Years ago I sensed that many others certainly don’t 

fly for the same reasons I do. Even more acutely, 

I knew what many would think of my motivations if I 
were ever rash enough to avow them. 

Don’t misunderstand me—I feel a strong bond with 
everybody who ever tried to get off the ground, although 
some of the oddballs to whom I have been bonded in this 
fashion were straight from outer space. Like anything 
else that puts grandeur within our reach, flying attracts 
an unregimented discipleship. 

But it also attracts a species who say something upon 
opening their mouths—men whose long-ago advice snaps 
back bright and clear in one’s mind when one is alone 
and in trouble. My admiration for those old pros is un- 
qualified; yet I have little in common with them. I’m 
afraid I’m alone in the reasons I fly. 

Or am I? Are there others like me, who hesitate to 
open their mouths? I'll tell you a story. If you like it, 
you and I have some of the same reasons for flying. If 
you see no sense in it, we don’t. If you laugh at it, okay 
—you'll be demonstrating why I've never before told it. 

A young cleric who was taking lessons in the ancient 
Waco biplane showed up at the field one late afternoon 
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with an old priest—kindliness, intelligence, humility writ 
ten all over him. He wanted to take an airplane ridé¢ 
With his face tilted up to the cumulus which was build- 
ing into silver and gold mountains in front of the sun 
set, he asked the Waco pilot, “Can you take me up there?” 
The airport character, trying to conceal his tobacco cud 
without swallowing it, nodded assent and wound up the 
Jacobs 

With the old priest belted into the front cockpit, the 
biplane went bouncing down the field and settled to a 
steady climb. The clouds seemed like islands in an aerial 
sea, with the biplane moving among them. The old man 
began to look around in rapturous wonder. Seeing the 
smile on his passenger’s face, the Waco jockey decided to 
show him around the sky. 

The plane floated between tremendous white towers 
which the sinking sun was flooding with gold. They rose 
up solid, cold and awesome. To the left a colossal moun- 
tain splashed with afterglow stretched up a mile toward 
the dark blue of the high sky. Now they were passing 
through a canyon. A huge purple arch loomed ahead, 
crimson and orange on the edges. Through the arch, the 
sun was cascading across a mesa of cloud landscape out- 
lined in shimmering fire. The (Continued on page 70) 
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Back in 1928, Parker pens were dropped from the company's 
five-place Fairchild to test their strength and durability. 


By HERBERT DUBACKER 


A true pioneer in business aviation, the 


Parker Pen Company has used a succession of planes 


in promoting its products for over three decades. 


business is accepted as a modern and necessary man- 
ner of expediting day-to-day transactions, one manu- 
facturer with a world-wide reputation looks back proudly 
over a continuous record of 31 years of aircraft usage, to 





"[ basine WHEN operation of aircraft by American 








Above: Ken Parker flew visiting dignitary, the Prince of the days when business planes were a rarity. 

Siam, in his Verville biplane in 1930. Below: Chief pilot Roy Parker Pen Company has found that pens and planes 

Coyle with the Parker Pen Company's E-18-S Beechcraft. work well together. The first plane bought by the com- 
: pany was acquired in 1928, and the Company’s Beechcraft 


E-18-S is the eighth in the line. The company’s chief exec- 
utive has owned three other craft that were used for both 
personal and business flights. 

In the year following Lindbergh’s transatlantic flight 
there were few executives of companies—large or small— 
who had given any thought to the possibilities of the air- 
plane in advancing their business. 

Ever since Kenneth Parker, son of the firm’s founder 
and now chairman of the board, left Brown University to 
serve in the fledgling naval air service as a pilot assigned 
to Pensacola, Fla., in World War I, he has appreciated the 
support aviation can furnish business. 

When the war ended, Kenneth (Continued on page 78) 











with all that heavy airline traffic? Do you face 

many delays? How can you understand those fast- 
talking tower operators? Don’t you get confused with all 
those taxiways and parallel runways? Just how do you 
manage to live with that “tiger” of high density activity? 
. .. Such are typical questions tossed at me by my light 
plane pilot friends when they learn that I now base Biy 
airplane at Cleveland-Hopkins, Cleveland’s busy munic- 
ipal airport. ‘ 

It is not difficult to understand why they avoid using-@ 
controlled airport. One flight around the area of Cleve- 
land-Hopkins affords a good view of the parade of airliners 
and twin-engine business aircraft landing or taking off. 
A tune across the dial of a VHF receiver will sound out 
the vocal activity of the tower, ground control, approach 
control, departure control, Cleveland control center, and 
aircraft in the vicinity. 

Also a glance down at the acres of runways, the large 
terminal building and its projecting concourses, the mass 
of color in the automobile parking lot, and the stream of 
land traffic from the field to the super highway, adds to 
the picture of an airport that resembles a city in itself. 

I must admit that some of the same questions crossed 
my mind when I made the move from a private strip to 
the municipal airport. My reason for making the move 
was basically that I wanted more flying per month and 
the 24-hour operation at Cleveland-Hopkins offered the 
opportunity. At the private strip there was the problem 
of deep snow in the winter, soft ground during the spring 
thaw and after heavy rains, and a lack of runway lights 
for pre-dawn take-offs and after dark landings. 

Shortly after I began flying from Cleveland-Hopkins 
it became quite clear that, if I intended to use fully the 
busy facilities, some changes in my general practices 
would be necessary. In the interest of safety, I felt that I 
must sharpen up my techniques to the point where I could 
get in the stream of traffic and function with some of the 
smoothness and professionalism of the airline and business 
plane pilots. 

To accomplish this, I set up a personal program, the 
essence of which was to “see the big picture” and then 
adjust myself accordingly. The steps were as follows: 

1. Familiarization with runways, taxiways and field reg- 
ulations—From the Operations Office I obtained this data 
and spent several hours in studying the pattern of runways 
and interlocking taxiways. In my mind I established land- 
marks around the field to aid in identifying the varicus 
runways—in addition to memorizing the magnetic head- 
ings. 

2. Visit to the control tower—A phone call to the con- 
trol tower brought a cordial invitation. I mentioned that 
I was new on the field and wished to observe the situation 
of traffic in an effort to better my understanding of how 
to fit in safely. 

After observing for 15 or 20 minutes, it was evident that 
both the controller in the tower and the pilot in the air- 
plane must work together as a team to insure maximum 
safety at a busy terminal. The tower operators at Cleve- 
land-Hopkins work in a professional manner; their direc- 
tions and clearance are well-delivered and they do not 
get ruffled during peaks of traffic. 

At one peak period when a number of airliners were 
approaching and reporting in, a Bonanza, whose pilot was 
unfamiliar with the field, was lining up with the wrong 
runway. It took several additional radio transmissions 
plus a short count to bring him over the field and then 
orient him within the busy pattern. All this time the 
tower operator maintained his composure, and I am sure 
that the Bonanza pilot appreciated the calm, professional 
direction during his period of con- (Continued on page 76) 


H OW DO YOU manage to get in and out of the field 





How does a lightplane fare 
when it is based at a high density 
airport saturated with 


airliners and business twins? 


LIVING 
WITH 
THE TIGER 





By TED DUROSKO 
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HAWAIIAN AVIATION 
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Above: The author's Cessna 172 on the turf parking area of Hana Airfield on Maui 
Island. The 3600-foot paved airstrip runs along the shore beneath the 10,000-foot 
extinct crater of Haleakala and is just five minutes from famed Hana Maui resort. 
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Despite ideal flying weather most of 
the time, with many fine airports available, 
private flying languishes in our newest 
state. The reason is simple—Hawaiians use 


the inter-island airlines like streetcars. 


By R. WENKAM ~ _ 

: ; : Above: Paul R. Reinhardt, Waipio plantation manager for Libby, 
McNeill and Libby, inspects choice pineapple growing along Ki- 
papa airstrip on Central Oahu. Company's chartered Cessna 
310, parked in background, is used to transport supervisory per- 
sonnel to plantations on neighboring islands. Opposite page: Ed 
Phinney of Thomas Organs, uses this unique Anderson Greenwood 
pusher plane to fly around the islands to service his organ dealers, 
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HILE BUSINESS FLYING in the other 49 states 
daily gathers momentum and annually sets rec- 
ords for growth, our fiftieth state seems to be the 
exception that proves the rule. For while our forty-ninth 
state, Alaska, has more airplanes and pilots per capita 
than any other—one aircraft for every 200 people and 
one pilot for every 100; our fiftieth state, Hawaii, has 
the fewest per capita—about one plane for every 5,000 


people and one pilot for every 1,000 


Picture an airport that has never been closed by weather: 
for more than an hour, the 8th busiest airport in the n: 
tion, in an area that has VFR flying every day all y« 
long, but that today has fewer private planes than te: 
years ago. This is Honolulu. Picture a state where ev« 
city has a modern airport capable of handling Convairs 
and F-27s on-paved runways. This is Hawaii, where on! 


12 corporate-owned business airplanes are numbered 
among a total of 90 private aircraft and 631 active pilots 

Why? Primarily because Hawaiians use intra-island ai 
liners like streetcars. The islanders need only drive to th« 
nearest airport and within an hour or so either an Ha 
waiian Airlines Convair or a Fairchild F-27 of Aloha Ai: 
lines will fly him anywhere in the island chain. Sixty to 
80 daily scheduled flights carry businessmen, tourists and 
island families between Honolulu and the neighbor islands 
There were more than 635,000 inter-island airline pas 
sengers last year—more than the new state’s total popu- 
lation. 

Island airlines have never had an accident of any sort 
Their safety record is perfect. Scheduled air freight serv- 
ice was born in Hawaii. Today, converted DC-3s carry 
everything from spare bulldozer trucks and crated fresh 
cabbage to 500-pound tuna fish and live cattle. 

The flying businessman in Hawaii can land on every 
airfield in the fiftieth state on the same day. This is at the 
same time an advantage and a (Continued on page 84) 
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Sophisticated design in a sailplane does not necessarily produce 


a winner. The National Soaring Contest last summer proved this. 


By ALEX DAWYDOFF 


HE 26th National Soaring Contest, held this 

year from July 1 through July 10 at Elmira, 

N. Y., may have answered the question which 
for many years has been asked by world’s leading 
soaring pilots: “Is a contest won by man or ma- 
chine?” This year’s competition proved that a pilot 
of outstanding ability, flying a sailplane of out- 
dated design, can come out on top. 

After five days of tough competitive flying, Rich- 
ard H. Johnson or Arlington, Tex., who started in 
eighth place piloting a 17-year-old German Weihe 
sailplane, won, for the fourth time, the crown of 
U. S. National Soaring Champion. Facing Johnson 
was a flock of the latest U. S. and German high- 
performance sailplanes. 

Competitive flying, at the 26th Nationals, called 
for “task” and “open distance” events. Task flights 
are determined by the Contest Committee which 
selects the goal and the course. Task events this 
year consisted of a 64-mile goal race from Elmira 
to Tunkhannock, Pa.; a triangular course race El- 
mira, Ithaca, N. Y., Binghamton, N. Y., and return, 
covering a distance of 108 miles; and a goal and 
return flight of 106 miles with turning point at 
Dansville, N. Y. The other two contest days were 
“open choice,” with pilots selecting their own goals 
and straight line distance. Each open distance day 
was followed by a rest day to give pilots and crews 
a chance to recuperate from the grind. The re- 
maining three days of the meet were “no-contest” 
days because of weather unsuitable for soaring, 
with the last day, July 10, devoted to rest, prepara- 
tion for departure and victory banquet. 

The task events, a fairly recent innovation in 
competitive soaring, require considerable amount 
of planning, sharp navigation and correct interpre- 
tation of conditions. Scoring is based not only on 
the completion of the task but on speed, as well. 
The fastest man around the course wins. 


The first “open” day witnessed 12 pilots making 
straight line distance flights of over 200 miles each. 
Richard Johnson landed at Narragansett, R. L., 285 
miles from Elmira, while Eastern Airlines captain 
Fritz Compton, of Miami, Fla., flew his modified 
war surplus LK-10A 272 miles to Salisbury, Md. 
Paul Schweizer, in the laminar flow Schweizer 
1-29, covered 267 miles to Greene, R. I. Former 
German soaring ace, Peter Riedel, now residing in 
Mercer Island, Wash., flying a German Lo-150, 
made the most dramatic flight of the contest !and- 
ing in the infield of the Belmont Park, L. I 
track and was appropriately photographed with a 
horse named “Flying Wing.” 

The last contest day saw the reshuffling of top 
pilot standings. Richard Johnson, having advanced 
from eighth to third place, gained first position 
with a goal flight of 233 miles to Vergennes, Vt. 
Weather conditions were rather erratic and leader 
A. J. Smith, after three unsuccessful attempts, 
finally got away in his Lo-150 but managed to 
cover only 47 miles, which dropped him to third 
place with Richard E. Schreder, 1958 National 
Soaring Champion, retaining second spot. 

Richard Johnson’s win leaves a question in the 
minds of soaring pilots, what is the ideal competi- 
tive sailplane? The latest sophisticated designs ca- 
pable of high cruising speed and flat glide, which 
can cover large distances between isolated ther- 
mals with a small loss of altitude but which, be- 
cause of its high wing loading is not suitable for 
the exploration of weak thermal cells? or a sail- 
plane on the order of the winning Weihe, with 
low wing loading and slow speed, capable of taking 
advantage of weak rising air currents, though suf- 
fering in penetration. The answer to this is no 
doubt in the pilot and his superior ability to plan 
and take advantage of the situation as Dick John- 
son proved. 


race 











Below: Three top men. 
Left, Richard E. Schred- 
er, 1958 national Cham- 
pion who placed second 
this year; center, 1959 
Champion Richard H. 
Johnson; and third place 
holder, A. J. Smith, right. 





Above: Aerial view of Harris Hill, Elmira, N. Y., where the 26th 
National Soaring Contest was held. Total entry was 35 sailplanes 
of which nine were of German design, 18 various Schweizer models. 


Above: Peter Riedel unlatches the canopy of the German Lo-!50 
sailplane. Two of these participated in the contest, one flown by A. J. 
Smith. Riedel's ship was lent to him by H. W. Jensen of Elmhurst, Ill. 


Ka-7 Rhoenadler, two 
place German sailplane 
piloted by John Bierens 
of Detroit, Mich. Wing 
has a slight forward 
sweep. Span is 53 ft., 6 in. 











The personal views of a Federal Aviation 
Agency official on air crew transition 
training from piston-powered planes to 


the new turbo-ptop-powered transports. 


By W. DALE CRAWFORD 










W. Dale Crawford 


Safety Agent, Federal Aviation Agency 


TRANSITION TO TURBINES 


PART II 
Of a series edited by Low Davis 


scope of problems in transition from any given air- 
plane to another can be covered in one short discus- 
sion. This is particularly true when the transition includes 
not only the changes in aircraft characteristics and opera- 
tional procedures, but also a change in concept of power. 
The pilot’s background alone eliminates a given pattern 
of difficulties. Some of the pilot variables which make 
each transition a new situation are: 


[: WOULD BE very unrealistic to think that the entire 


@ His experience in like aircraft; in pressurized aircraft; 
in T (or turbine) category aircraft, with present instru- 
ment arrangement. 


@ Do the aircraft speeds, control pressures, characteris- 
tics, and cockpit arrangement vary widely from the 
aircraft in which he has recently flown? 


@ How old is the pilot? I won’t take sides of this question. 


@ How ready is he to forget long-used concepts and pro- 
cedures and re-learn new operational methods which 
may contradict previous learning and habits? 

The answer to these and other like questions for the 
most part establish the individual pattern for transition 





One of the turbo-prop powered Vickers Viscounts operated by U. S. Steel Corporation. 


to a new and different concept of engine operation. 
The training of a crew for the turbine-powered aircraft 
may be approached in several ways. For our purposes, 
let us divide the pilot transition into three phases 
First, the ground school phase which is being made 
available by all manufacturers of this type aircraft. It 


has been possible for some crews to attend both the enzine 
and aircraft manufacturer’s familiarization schools. This, 
of course, is ideal. It is in this training that the various 


systems are taught. Here the pilot begins to overcome a 
real obstacle “terminology.” He learns the definitions of 
TPT (tailpipe temperature), ground fine (propeller pitch 
setting), hot start (engine), together with many other 
terms new to his experience. He is startled when told that 
“water menthol is to be used whenever trim is necessary.” 
Startled, that is, until he realizes that the word trim may 
mean fuel trim as well as aircraft control trim. In the 
necessary expansion of vocabulary to include new pro- 
cedures or systems, basic words often acquire two dis- 
tinctly different meanings. This not only confuses the 
transition pilot, but also sets the stage for operational 
mistakes. This we must guard against. 

The crew fiow begins the (Continued on page 64) 

























FLAT RISER New concept in VTOL by 
Vanguard Air & Marine Corp., Paoli, Pa. 
Craft is equipped with combination of wing 
and ducted rotor, has three-bladed pusher 
propeller in a duct at the tail. Maintains 
flat attitude through the entire flight re- 
gime, take-off, climb and descent. Flat 
plates, not shown here, are provided for 
the top of wing with venetian blinds at bot- 
tom. Closures are opened for vertical 
flight and hovering, closed during forward 
flight providing plane with conventional 
wing. Engine, 265-hp Lycoming. 


BLANIK Above: Two-place all-metal sailplane manufactured in Czechoslovakia and shown at 
the Paris Air Show. Seating is in tandem with both cockpits under one large plexiglas enclosure 
which is jettisonable to permit quick exit in event of emergency. Insert shows flaps and spoilers 
in extended position. Span is 52 feet, glide angle 28 to |, sinking speed 2.7 feet per second 
with two. Cruising speed 36 mph. Wings are swept forward for better rear cockpit visibility. 











QUEEN BEE Above: Light four-place business plane by Bee Aviation Associ- 
ates who have formerly produced the diminutive Wee Bee which featured prone 
cockpit. Queen Bee carries all fuel in plastic wing tanks, has unusual dual 
controls system of centrally located stick and dual rudder pedals (see insert). 
Powered by 150-hp Lycoming. Top speed 160 mph. Maximum range is 650 miles. 
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FREEDOM FIGHTER A light single-seat fighter designed and built by the NORAIR Division of Northrop Aircraft. Based on the two-place North 
rop 1-38 Talon, supersonic trainer, it is powered by two General Electric J85s of 2,500 pounds thrust each. Plane shown with Sidewinder missiles 


FLYING TEST BED General Electric J85 light turbojet mounted:on a pod below a Convair F-102A while undergoing test flights at Edwards 
AFB, Calif. The 2,500 pound thrust engine powers the Northrop T-38 Talon, NF-156 Freedom Fighter and McDonnell Green Quail decoy missile. 
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NEWSREEL 


PORTER Right: Swiss all-metal utility plane 
built by Pilatus Aircraft. Capacity is 5 pas- 
sengers or 1,100 pounds of cargo. Powered by 
either a 260-hp or 340-hp Lycoming. Can be 
fitted with skis or floats. The large two-piece 
door in fuselage eases handling of bulky cargo. 


TEMCO CORVUS § Left: Air-to-sur- 
face guided missile experimental ver- 
sion of which was successfully tested 
by air launch from a Douglas A4D 
Skyhawk at Point Mugu, Calif. De- 
signed and built by Temco Aircraft 
Corp. for the Navy, the supersonic 
missile is powered by a Thiokol rocket. 


DOUGLAS DC-9 Left: Artist's con- 
ception of medium-to-short range 
passenger jetliner being offered by 
Douglas Aircraft Co., for operation 
in 1963. Powered by four Pratt & 
Whitney turbofan engines rated at 
over 8,000 pounds of thrust, the 
DC-9 will accommodate 68 first- 
class passengers or 87 tourist pas- 
sengers and have a speed compa- 
rable to DC-8's. Wing span, 94 feet 


MISSILE-TARGET Above: Target drone 
for guided missiles, the Beech designed 
and built KD2B-i has speed and perform- 
ance matching the capabilities of enemy 
aircraft. lt is capable of level flight at 
any predetermined altitudes from 5,000 
to 70,000 feet and flight duration of five 
minutes at Mach 2 and eight minutes at 
Mach 1.5. The drone is equipped with 
electronic guidance system which permits 
it to seek its preset altitudes and speeds. 


SUPER CATALINA Right: Powered by two 
Wright R-2600 engines of 1,600 hp each instead 
of the Pratt & Whitney 1,200-hp powerplants 
of the standard Catalina. Modification was 
made by Timmins Aviation of Montreal, Canada. 
Plane shown here belongs to Edgar Monsanto 
Queeny, Chairman of Monsanto Chemical. 
Cruising speed is 187 mph, range 2,500 miles. 
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BELL HUL-2 Shown above is a scale model of the turbine-powered utility helicop 
ter, a contract for which was issued by the Navy to Bell Helicopter Corp. Basically 
a Model 47J, HUL-2 will be powered by an Allison YT-63 turbine rated at 250 shp 


UMBAUGH 18 gyrocopter, below, will be built on subcontract basis by Fairchild Air- 
plane & Engine Corp. as soon as certified by the FAA. J. H. Carmichael, president 
of Fairchild, is shown in cockpit of craft, left, with Raymond Umbaugh standing by 


CESSNA CH-IC Four-place helicopter powered by a supercharged 270-hp Continental engine was recently certificated by FAA. Copter fee 
tures excellent inherent stability without dependence on electronic stabilization devices and is well suited for flying under instrument conditions 
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Harry Dugan, test pilot for Hughes 
Aircraft Company, fills out an Air 
Force form on radar system test flight 
of an F-102 for crew chief, Ed Hudson. 


Hughes Aircraft Company, Culver City, Calif., 
became the first pilot to eject from the supersonic 
F-102 Interceptor. 

Bailout.from a supersonic fighter is not the sort of ex- 
perience anyone deliberately courts, nor is being first to 
accomplish the feat an enviable distinction. On the other 
hand, it’s a satisfaction to know that the thing can be done 
if necessary. There is always a lurking uneasiness about 
the effectiveness of the gadgetry and the degree of human 
stress and strain under such conditions. So the man who 
meets emergency successfully, and proves it can be done, 
makes a definite contribution to his profession. In fact, 
this is the manner in which aviation and airpower have 
been built, from the ventures of Lilienthal until now. Nor 
will orbiting in space mean much until some man does it. 

At the time he bailed, Dugan was ferrying the aircraft 
from Culver City to the Air Force missile testing range. 
Just after reporting over Cochise (N. M.) Radio, “ground 
speed 500 knots plus,” and in the act of calling Holloman 
Air Force Tower for permission to cross the firing range, 
he noted the oil pressure warning light blinking; and the 
master warning light as well. Holloman Tower was told 
to disregard the clearance request—that an attempt would 


O N DECEMBER 14, 1956, Harry Dugan, test pilot for 


52 ° 


i LEARNED ABOUT FLYING FROM THATI, No. 237 





A veteran test pilot had to 
wait until he was flying a supersonic 
interceptor to find out how 


it felt to fire the ejection seat. 


Blinds BAILOUT FROM A 102 


By E. SKIP’ KETCHUM 


be made to reach the field by the El Paso Corridor, trying 
to avoid any populated area. 

The airplane began to vibrate. The yellow cat’s-eye 
of the oil warning light shone continually. Dugan began 
searching for a place to crash land. From 40,000 feet, he 
could see Mount Riley, El Paso, and his destination, 
Holloman Air Force Base beyond but the vibration in- 
creased. He slowly retarded the throttle. A low grinding 
noise developed. He pulled the throttle to the idle position. 
The vibration and grinding continued. He returned it to 
the full “on” position, trying to find a setting that would 
smooth the engine’s operation. 

The vibration and the grinding increased; the throttle 
was returned to idle. Dugan set up a glide path and began 
to descend, searching for a spot to sit down. Nothing 
greeted him but mesquite and rocks. At 30,000 feet, he 
decided to leave the plane. The aircraft was now shaking 
violently. Continual lowering of the nose was necessary 
to maintain flying speed and prevent spinning. 

Going through the ejection list from memory, Dugan 
unsnapped his knee pad, placed it on top of the right hand 
instrument panel; it fell. Picking up the pad, he placed it 
on the left-hand side and wedged it against the wind- 
screen. Sliding sideways in (Continued on page 85) 
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, NARCO SCORES AGAIN! 


with a 
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CALIZER INDICATOR 





DUAL OMNI 





I was talking to an old-timer the other 
day who's flown everything and still does. 
“I don't particularly care what I'm flying,” 
he said. “All I'm interested in is what the 
radio set-up is.” And I guess he’s about right. 
All modern, well-maintained airplanes fly 
fine. They get you from here to there fast, 
comfortably and reliably. It’s the radio equip- 
ment that makes the difference whether a 
long trip is a lot of work or a cinch. 


This old-timer said he put at the top | 
of his radio equipment list two Omnis, | 
Practically a must for IFR operations, 
but equally important for VFR as well, 
he said. 


With two Omnis you can use one for en 
route navigation, the other for continual 
cross-bearings on VOR stations on either | 
side of your course, giving you continuous 
position indication without having to switch 
a single Omni receiver back and forth be- 


tween two stations. 
Or you can “leap-frog” — tuning one MARK Vi 


Omani to the station immediately ahead 
and the second Omni, in leisurely fashion, 
to the next one beyond. 


A second Omni is also good for stand-by. 
Let's face it; electronic tubes being what they 


Here’s the answer to the need for an independent VOR/ILS localizer 
receiver/indicator—the Narco Mark VI. Gives you the convenience of 
fast, positive crystal-controlled tuning to all NAV/COMM frequencies 


are, you can have a radio go out on you. A between 108 and 126.9 megacycles. Lets you add a second Omni with 
second nang 7 ~— handy ~~ an minimum space and cost, without tying up your communications radio. 
eventuality and Can aiso Save you deciays on Wei hs just 614 ounds a > - >< O , 3” 16%" nz > ace’ c = 
an extended trip away from home base. _—— des nd roquresonty> by On panes space; — 
* i ek oot a pletely self-contained, no separate power supply needed. Same size as 
you only have one Omni and it the popular Narco Mark V, same fine crystal-tuning feature, exceptional 


starts acting up, you'll probably want 
to get it fixed before proceeding too 
much farther. With another Omni on 


board you can figure on completing your MAKES POSSIBLE THE “ULTIMATE IFR SYSTEM” FOR 
trip with it and then getting your serv- 
LIGHT TWINS AND SINGLE-ENGINE AIRPLANES AT PRACTICAL COST 


icing done when you get to home base. 


Best regards, The Mark VI with two Narco Mark V’s—one 
with Omni attached—gives you a complete 


“2% System” for complete navigation and 
Qnty communications service : 
@ Mark VI for primary navigation al- 
NARCO «¢ Fort Washington, Pa. ways available for VOR or ILS. 
@ Mark V with VOR/ILS attachment— 


JUST OFF THE PRESS! provides second Omni plus all-channel 
NEW 32-PAGE BOOKLET crystal-controlled communications. 


accuracy, completely dependable for IFR operations. 











“NANCY NARCO SAYS...” ao Mark iv for primary all-channel com- 
munications always available for direct 
At popular request Narco has just Center, Approach Control or Tower 
published a 32-page booklet con- communications. 
taining most of Nancy's fact-filled 
columns. Whether you're a begin- OR BUILD UP YOUR SYSTEM 
etic. ee ree cmt Be — Replace your older, limited-channel, tunable-receiver NAV/COMM equip- 
, ment with a Mark VI for VOR/ILS navigation and a Mark V for all- 
booklet — from basic facts on channel communications. Add other equipment later. 


radio usage to some of the finer 
points of NAV/COMM operation. 
An invaluable guide for any pilot. 
For your copy see your Narco dis- 
tributor or write to Nancy Narco, 
Fort Washington, Pennsylvania. 
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What About the Munitions 
Lobby? 
(Continued from page 29) 


made much of the fact that the officer 
does not contribute directly to his retire- 
ment pay but continues to draw it while 
working for private firms. Yet, as Mar- 
quis Childs put it, “if the ordinary citizen, 
trying to live on his social security re- 
tirement pension, to which he has con- 
tributed throughout his working life, 
makes more than $100 a month, he loses 
the pension.” 

This is not the place for argumentation 
about the Social Security system, but it 
should be pointed out only in passing that 
that system is plainly confiscatory, and 
puts a premium upon laziness and de- 
pendence. 

A worker who contributes of his own 
earnings should be entitled to the return 
of those earnings in the form of a pension 
no matter what he makes after he retires. 
Moreover, the observation that the offi- 
cer does not contribute to his pension is 
misleading, at best. 

The relatively low salaries of the offi- 
cer corps have always been based—legal- 
ly and in concept—upon the understand- 
ing that the officer’s pension constituted 
one of the “fringe benefits” which helped 
to compensate for the low pay. As it is, 
service retirement pay is in most in- 
stances so low that few officers, especially 
those who retire with children still of 
school or college age, can afford idleness. 
Thus a retired officer not only should be 
employed in the interest of utilizing his 
capabilities to best effect, but in most 
instances he needs the employment in 
order to support his family in decency. 

There is always in a free society a fine 
dividing line to be drawn between too 
much and too little for the officer class. 
A highly privileged officer group drawn 
from one segment of society and placed in 
a preferential position in relation to the 
bulk of the society it is supposed to de- 
fend is obviously a danger to democracy, 
as the German experience has shown. On 
the other hand, discrimination against 
officers or against the military uniform, 
too often practiced in democracies, is an 
absolute guarantee of combat ineffective- 
ness. 

This point—the place of the retired offi- 
cer in our society—has been labored at 
somewhat greater length than the impor- 
tance of the retired officer in the general 
picture of the munitions lobby warrants. 
But the length has been intended as a 
needed corrective to the greatly over- 
inflated importance attached to this fac- 
tor by Mr. Hebert’s committee and by the 
press. 

The problem of the so-called “muni- 
tions lobby” is, in reality, a national prob- 
lem, which is fundamentally economic in 
nature. But it is not a one-way problem; 
there are faults on both sides—in indus- 
try and government. It is not a problem 
which can be minimized. 

When the Navaho contract was can- 
celled some years ago, about 10,000 per- 
sons were cut off the North American 
payroll. 

Last year the Pentagon had been dis- 
cussing cut-backs or cancellations of some 
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missile and plane contracts. A high offi- 
cial in the Pentagon, who participated in 
these supposedly confidential discussions, 
later said: 

“Why, it’s impossible, in private within 
the Pentagon, even to consider possible 
recommendations for cut-backs or can- 
cellations without terrific pressures being 
generated. It is very hard today to make 
a decision on new weapons systems based 
only on technical merits.” 

What he meant by this was that the 
stakes are so high—to industry, to labor, 
to the cities and regions affected, and to 
the services who are the users of the 
weapons—that economic, prestige, politi- 
cal and service factors often transcend 
the purely technical considerations. And 
Congress, which has been striking out at 
the “munitions lobby” contributes im- 
mensely to these pressures. 

A new form of political patronage plays 
a part. Areas of unemployment and small 
businesses, for instance, must receive spe- 





NEXT MONTH IN FLYING 


* 
BEWARE, GULLIBLE TRAVELERS! 


An executive of a leading manufacturer 
of light planes deplores, in a candid com- 
mentary, the tendency to exaggerate 
performance data. 


* 


THE BISHOP’S BOYS 
By Dallas Sherman 
FLYING marks the anniversary of the 
Wright Brothers’ first flight with an ar- 
ticle revealing previously unpublished 
background on their early careers. 
* 


THOSE LIVEWIRES AT READING 


The story of Reading Air Service, one of 
the best known operators in the business. 











cial treatment. Quite frequently plane or 
missile contracts are “spread around”— 
uneconomically from the point of view of 
quality and unit cost—to many contrac- 
tors in order to reap major business and 
political benefits. Congressmen are vocif- 
erous in upholding the claims of “their” 
industries. To Seattle Congressmen or to 
Senators from Washington state, for ex- 
ample, it would probably be political sui- 
cide to fail to champion valiantly the 
Boeing Aircraft Company. 

This state of affairs—the intrusion of 
political and economic factors—into mili- 
tary contracting is not new, but the in- 
fluence of those factors and the tremen- 
dous pressures they now represent are 
novel to the postwar years. 

The reasons are simple. Our expendi- 
tures for national defense represent ap- 
proximately ten per cent of our gross 
national product, and almost three-fifths 
of our annual budget. 

During actual shooting war such ex- 
penditures are not uncommon. But the 
United States has fought two great wars, 
World War II and Korea, in the last two 
decades, and the cold war has forced an 
unprecedented concentration upon de- 


fense in the years of relative peace. The 
economic health of huge sections of the 
nation is dependent today upon defense 
expenditures. This is particularly true in 
those exotic aircraft and missile indus- 
tries whose business is primarily with the 
military. Even the nation’s largest indus- 
trial concerns, like General Motors and 
General Electric, are now competing avid- 
ly for defense contracts. 

With the growth of the defense budget, 
there has come a change in the status of 
industry. We have been transformed from 
laissez-faire capitalism, with its good and 
evil, to a sort of government-controlled 
capitalism, an almost quasi-socialism. 

Private industry still is nominally inde- 
pendent, free to advertise, hawk both its 
military and civilian wares except where 
secrecy inhibits it, contact its Congress- 
men, mobilize industry associations and 
labor unions and proclaim in stentorian 
tones its qualitative primacy. 

But actually, fast tax write-offs, cost- 
plus contracts, labor laws, government- 
financed factories and machine tools; ex- 
cess profits taxes; all sorts of required ac- 
counting procedures, and—above all—the 
clear dependence of large sections of in- 
dustry upon the defense budget make 
Washington the economic Great White 
Father of all our defense industries. 

To Washington all industry, particular- 
ly the aviation, missile, electronics, in- 
strumentation, shipbuilding, nuclear pro- 
pulsion and ordnance components, must 
look for survival. Upon Washington the 
fierce competitive pressures concentrate. 

With the change in the status of indus- 
try has gone a tremendous proliferation 
of government. Not even Congress has 
learned how to control the immense ma- 
chine we have created. Bureaucracy, as 
Parkinson’s law implies, is no measure 
of efficiency, and in the huge maze of 
Washington offices, snarled by Govern- 
ment regulations and bureaucratic red 
tape, industries and businesses with no 
seeing eye to guide them can falter and 
fall. 

Partially for this reason and partly 
to balance labor’s great power, our gen- 
eration has witnessed a major growth in 
the number and power of industrial asso- 
ciations. Private business, unequally rep- 
resented when it stands alone face-to- 
face with the behemoth of government, 
has united in such organizations as the 
Aerospace Industries Association, the 
National Security Industrial Association, 
and many others, to aid member firms, 
to represent them on matters of com- 
mon interest in Washington, and to help 
to promote industry-government liaison. 

All of these associations have grown 
from a legitimate need. Most of them 
were instituted with government blessing 
in order to harness government and in- 
dustry to best effect for the defense ef- 
fort. They have performec a useful serv- 
ice. But some of them have sometimes 
tended to become pressure groups, in- 
stead of liaison and cooperative organiza- 
tions and some of them have overstepped 
the bounds of propriety—though not of 
legality—in advancing the cause of their 
members. 

Aerospace Industries, for instance, has 

(Continued on page 58) 
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Esso was ready with fuels for the jet age 


Esso has pioneered in aviation ever since there was aviation! 
@ Esso fueled the Wright Brothers’ first flight. 





@ Esso developed the first 100 octane aviation gasoline. 
@ Esso had jet fuels and lubricants ready before the commercial planes 
that use them were built. 
Today, Esso and affiliated companies are proud to be a major supplier of jet fuels and 
jet engine oils to leading airlines throughout the world. High quality aviation products 
are also available to private pilots through dependable Esso Aviation Dealers. 





ESSO SUPPLIES FUELS 
TO THESE WORLD- 
FAMOUS AIRLINES: 


Air France 
Airwork, Ltd. 
Alitalia 

Allegheny Airlines 
American Airlines 


Avensa, (Aerovias 
Venezolanas, S.A.) 


AVIANCA (Aerovias 
Nacionales de 
Colombia, $.A.) 

BEA (British European 
Airways Corporation) 

Braniff International 
Airways 

Capital Airlines 

Capitol Airways 


CPAL (Canadian Pacific 
Air Lines) 


Cruzeiro (Servicos Aereos 
do Sul, Ltda.) 


Cubana Airlines 

Delta Air Lines 

Eagle Airways 
(Bermuda) Ltd. 

Eastern Air Lines 

Iberia Air Lines 

Japan Air Lines 

KLM (Royal Dutch 
Airlines) 

LAN (Linea Aerea 
Nacional) 

LAV (Linea Aeropostal 
Venezolana) 

Lufthansa German Airlines 

Mohawk Airlines 

National Airlines 

Northwest Orient Airlines 

PAA (Pan American World 
Airways) Panagra 

Panair do Brasil, S.A. 

Piedmont Airlines 

Real Aerovias Nacional 

Riddle Airlines 

SABENA Belgian Airlines 

SAS (Scandinavian 
Airlines System) 

Seaboard & Western 
Airlines 

Southeast Airlines 

Southern Airways 

Swissair 

TACA International 
Airlines S.A. 

TCA (Trans-Canada 
Air Lines) 

Transocean Airlines 

TWA (Trans World 
Airlines) 

United Air Lines 


AVIATION PRODUCTS 


Highways or Skyways...“ESSO RESEARCH works wonders with oil” 
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NEW KIND OF 


NEW FLIGHT\SWEEP 





FLIES FASTER, FARTHER, HIGHER! New 
performance for you from the 172! Speeds up to 140 m.p.h. 
Extended range of 790 miles. Increased rate of climb of 
up to 730 ft./min. New 15,100-ft. service ceiling! 


PILOT-PROVED BY PROFESSIONALS 


“A sleek 
beauty 
wih §& 
a 
plenty ° 
of pep” 
Elton Rowley, Aircraft Engineer 
and Pilot for 30 years 
“It was a real pleasure checking 
out Cessna’s new 172. | was 





NEW, MORE EFFICIENT POWER! New pleasantly surprised at its new 
ropeller- ine 7 ion— ighte j ¥ j good looks—and even more 
P opeller engine combination a lighter, higher performing indeed chen § tue t. 
McCauley propeller combined with the service-proved 145- Flight\ Sweep design added a 
= , ‘ : , ‘ lot more than beauty—higher 
h.p. Continental engine—gives greater speeds. The engine is speeds and better performance. 
— . ays 5 , ’ And for an airplane already 
the same type that powered a Cessna 172 to the world’s Septes fee Geen beodlies. 
flight-endurance record of 50 non-stop days! there's even greater stability!” 
’ , 


READY FOR YOU NOW|! The new Cessna 172— 
with advanced Flight\Sweep design ... great new perform- 
ance ...and wide new versatility—for just $9,450.* 


NEW FLIGHT\SWEEP DESIGN— 
from the new propeller to the exciting new swept- 
tail—greatly increases speed, performance, and efficiency. 


NEW BEAUTY, NEW COMFORT — with a newly 
styled exterior in your choice of 6 new color combinations. 
And the big, 4-place cabin is harmony-designed with lux- 








“EVES-ON-THE-ROAD” INSTRUMENT urious new appointments. Roomy? Largest in its class! 
PANEL! Latest design—groups flight instruments in a 

shock-mounted panel directly in front of pilot for instant a NEW VERSATILITY—in addition 
sight and reach. Designated spaces for a full range of optional - to Cessna’s famous Land-O-Matic, the 
equipment. Huge wrap-around windshield for full visibility. | pew 172 is now available with floats or skis! Passenger to 
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CESSNA 172! 


DESIGN! 140 MPH! 
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cargo conversion within minutes. Extra convenience: two Flight/Sweep design—from $7,250 to $59,950.* Also 
yard-wide doors. ask your dealer about retail financing or lease plans 


PLUS HIGH-STABILITY WING — much larger Or write: Cessna Aircraft Company, Dept. F-! 
than any airplane in its class—for greater lift and full down- Wichita, Kansas. 
ward visibility * with std. equip., f.a.f. Wichita 


HUGE PARA-LIFT FLAPS— 100% larger than or- : 
dinary flaps. Four flap positions give you complete range of _  —_—_ 
lift or drag... 


Le 
AND ALL-METAL CONSTRUCTION—for Cessna 
greater strength, longer life, and higher resale value! “ies asian save 


SEE THE NEW CESSNA 172 NOW! Call your “ak /*" ie cosine Tren 


Cessna dealer today (Yellow Pages of phone book). Look \ BEHIND 
at all nine great new Cessna models—featuring the new C=) Pennants’ 
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APPROVED 
OPTIONAL 
EQUIPMENT 


Eliminate 


Brake Drag 














line of Beech Aircraft Corp. busi- 
ness aircraft is the four-place, single 
engine Model 33. Generally similar 
to the Bonanza, the new airplane has 
a conventional tail configuration 
with a modern, swept-back vertical 
surface. Featuring a fully retract- 
able tricycle landing gear and func- 





NEWCOMER AT BEECH 


LATEST addition to the extensive - 





tional interior appointments, it is 
powered by a 225-hp continuous-flow 
fuel injection Continental 10-470-J 
engine. Of typical Beech rugged con- 
struction, the Model 33’s perform- 
ance, efficiency and comfort promises 
to be outstanding in its class. Price 
is expected to be in the $20,000 
bracket 








(Continued from page 54) 
admitted that it has done some lobbying 
for or against legislation affecting the 
interest of its members. This is not, per 
se, bad; government and labor unions 
have grown so much that private firms 
need an advocate larger, more experi- 
enced and more powerful than them- 
selves to present their case to Congress 


»| and public. But any such activities should 


never, under any circumstances, be fi- 
nanced—directly or indirectly—by the 
taxpayer. There have been instances 
where the taxpayer—through costs added 
by private firms to government contracts 
—bore the burden of lobbying by indus- 
trial associations. 

Still another factor of importance is 


i| the growth in power and influence of 


the service associations—the old Navy 
League, recently rejuvenated; the new 
Air Force Association, one of the most 


| powerful voices of them all, and the 
| young but growing Army Association. 


Each of these associations—nominally 


| unofficial, but actually nourished to a 
| large degree by their members on active 


duty and their close liaison and contacts 


| with the services—carries the cudgels, 


not so much for all national defense but 
for a segment of that defense—sea power, 
air power, land power. 

Each of them takes positions—some- 
times violent positions which may agree 
or disagree with the administration. Each 


| publishes a journal of fact and opinion 
| and each not only attempts to influence 


Congress but also the public. In most 
instances, these associations evolve their 
own concepts of what our national strat- 
egy and force levels should be. Almost 
invariably their estimates of our needs 
are considerably higher—as far as their 
own special interest is concerned—than 
the administration’s program. 

These quasi-official pressure groups are 
paralleled by the official service pressure 
groups in the Pentagon. Each of the serv- 
ices quite naturally fights for its own 
ideas of strategic concepts, budget divi- 
sion, force levels and weapons systems. 

This is necessary, indeed essential, to 
a sound security; if the nation permits 
the enforcement of a common “party 
line,” or single position in the Pentagon, 
we shall invoke disaster. But differences 
of opinion—technical and _ strategic— 
though essential, should be susceptible 
of reconciliation, or of decision. 

Often, top civilian authorities in the 
Pentagon have not made the decisions 
they have the power to make—partially 
because of outside pressures, sometimes 
because service personnel make end runs 
to Congress. 

There are all sorts of ways of present- 
ing Congressional friends with selected 
facts to favor: (a) the Air Force; (b) the 
Navy; (c) the Army, or to impress Con- 
gress with the power and versatility of 
a specific weapon or arm. 

One of the methods used sometimes in 
the past was the utilization of intelligence 
(Continued on page 60) 
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SIMPLE AS DIALING A PHONE NUMBER: 





C-81A CONTROL UNIT 


arc’s FW crysTAL CONTROLLED 
TYPE 15F VHF/VOR/LOC SYSTEM 


CERTIFIED TO FAA TSO’: 


This is the latest development in the ARC line of VOR/LOC 
systems. The Type 15F system was designed using the R-34A, 
ARC’s new crystal-controlled receiver. Combining this unit with 
the new B-13A-1 Converter and the proven units of previous 
Type 15 systems, ARC offers you greater ease of operation with 
increased sensitivity and improved selectivity. The 15F gives you 
full coverage of all VOR/LOC navigational frequencies from 
108.0 through 117.9 mc plus communication frequencies between 
118.0 and 126.9 mc. See this new equipment at your ARC 
dealer now. 


Dependabie Airborne Electronic Equipment Since 1928 
fA ircraft Radio Corporation soonton, N. J. 


OMNI LOC RECEIVERS + COURSE DIRECTORS - AUTOMATIC DIRECTION FINDERS - 360 CHANNEL VHF TRANSMITTER-RECEIVERS + GLIDE SLOPE AND 

MARKER BEACON RECEIVERS - 10-CHANNEL ISOLATION AMPLIFIERS - INTERPHONE AMPLIFIERS - CABIN AUDIO AMPLIFIERS - OMNIRANGE SIGNAL 

GENERATORS AND STANDARD COURSE CHECKERS - 900-2100 MC SIGNAL GENERATORS - UHF AND VHF RECEIVERS AND TRANSMITTERS (5 TO 360 CHANNELS) 
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—dress up your ERE QUPE! 


make it look like the 
NEW MODELS with 
an easily installed 


Artec WALL PANEL SET 


BEAUTIFULLY UPHOLSTERED—FIBERGLAS SOUND PROOFED—FIBERBOARD BACKED 
This newly designed Ercoupe interior upholstery will up date the appearance of your 
Ercoupe and improve the comfort and noise level. More practical, too! New type map 
pockets really hold a lot of maps, plotter etc., with easier access. Available in red, green, 
blue, gray ,brown or black, with cream trim optional. Anyone can install it in an hour's 
time! When ordering plese specify gas gage location. Satisfaction or money re- 











funded 





Complete wall panel set, ready 
to install: $37.50. Matching light weight 
foam replacement cushion set, including 
backrest and 2 bottom cushions: $38.50. 


109 BRIDGE 














INSTRUMENT strument Rati 


Airline Co-Pilots, 
ay Li +, 


is a MUST for all 
siness Pilots and 
d Cross Country 





Flights. 
COMMERCIAL PILOTS COURSE 
mendous 


esent tre for Airline 
and Executive Pilots has depleted sup- 
ply of qualified Pilots — A Commercial 
Certificate is the first step towerd on 
aviation career. 


AIRLINE TRANSPORT 
Necessary for all Airline Captains — 
Many Ves soe ~~ ony = ~~ 
to hol is Rating. le ine 
Lockheed, Aero C ee Shes A Douglas 
DC-3 Muiti- -engine equipment are avail- 


able. 
TYPE RATING 
e Available to holders of ATR’s who want 
a Type Rating added to their Ratings. 


Lockheed, Aero Commander and Doug- 
las DC-3’s available. 


COMPANY PILOT REFRESHER 
Single engine Multi-engine Lock- 
heed, Aero Commander and + 
DC-3 available for this course, wh 
fitted to the needs of each pF 


Pilot. 
MULTI-ENGINE 
Lockheed ond Douglas DC-3's used for 
this course. 
INSTRUCTOR 
| fompesieg Suns demand now is for Pilots 
holding Instructor Ratings, BOTH Flight 
Instructor and Instrument Flight 
Instructor. 
A Complete Ground School 


Furnished With All Courses 


Meacham Field, Ft. Worth, Tex. 
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EARNING POWER 















EY 





Get Your INSTRUMENT 
and AIRLINE TRANSPORT 
RATING NOW... 


Train at American Flyers — the world’s 
largest Instrument and Airline Transport 
Flying School — and insure your future 
in aviation. American Flyers has trained 
more pilots for the airlines than any other 
school in the country — MORE THAN 
ALL OTHER SCHOOLS COMBINED! 


VETERANS — All you need to enroll in 
dny of these courses is a Certificate of 
Eligibility from the Veterans Administra- 
tion approving you for the courses you 
desire. Courses start every Monday 
morning — no waiting. 






MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


C) INSTRUMENT (1 COMPANY PILOT 
CO AIRLINE TRANSPORT () MULTI-ENGINE 






COMMERCIAL CH INSTRUCTOR 
© TYPE RATING (VETERAN [CIVILIAN 
REED PIGMAN, AMERICAN FLYERS, F2 
Meacham Field, Fort Worth 6, T 


Please send me FREE Booklet and data on 
Courses checked — 


NAME 
STREET. 
CITY. STATE. 

















(Continued from page 58) 
estimates of Soviet strength. Such esti- 
mates—of Soviet aircraft and missile pro- 
duction, or submarine capabilities, for 
instamce—are important in the struggle 
for funds. Sometimes these estimates are 
consciously or subconsciously inflated 
and each service tends to emphasize and 
sometimes to exaggerate that element of 
enemy strength which most directly af- 
fects its own budget. 

Still another factor in fanning the 
flames of inter-service and inter-industry 
rivalry and in building up the case for 
more missiles has been the conflict—now 
muted, but once strident—between the 
Army’s government arsenal system of de- 
velopment and the Air Force’s depend- 
ence upon private industry. This schism, 
which played a part in the Jupiter-Thor 
competition, produced a Madison Avenue 
man’s holiday, with an extravaganza of 
superlatives, most of them manufactured 
by the industries or arsenals concerned, 
marshalled in roaring battalions behind 
each weapon. 

All these and many other elements 
comprise the broad, complex problem 
which President Eisenhower capsuled in 
the phrase “munitions lobby.” The often 
uninhibited activities of public relations 
personnel for individual industries who 
emphasize their own product, often at 
the inferential expense of their compet- 
itors; the sensationalism and generalism 


(Continued on page 62) 








AWARD WINNER 


We were happy to learn that our 
good friend, Maj. James F. Sunder- 
man, USAF, was presented with the 
Air Force Association's 1959 Arts and 
Letters award at its annual conven- 
tion in Miami Beach, Fla., last Sep- 
tember. 


Major Sunderman, an AF veteran 
of more than 12 years, is Chiet of the 
Air Force Book Program and has 
helped bring the Air Power story 
before the nation through the me- 
dium of more than 250 books on air- 
power and airpower subjects. 


Jim is known to Fiytnc’s readers 
as the contributor of that popular 
feature, “Have You Read?” 
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EXIDE DOES IT AGAIN! 


AC-54 
45 amp/20 min 


24 amp-hr/5 hr ~AC-78 


‘ 66 am »/20 min 
* : 
$30:20 a / 35 amp hr/5 hr 


$40.65* 


rel ®) amp / 20 min 


33 amp-hr/5 hr 


$36.95* 


“Suggested retail price 


Last year Exide introduced two private plane batteries far ahead of everything else 
in the field. Now here are three new Exide batteries . . . a size to meet your exact 
requirements . . . with still more power per pound of weight, more per dollar. Extra 
power reserve means extra safety. Sustained charge even when idle prevents take- 
off delays. Want manifold venting? It costs no more. You get all these premium 
features, plus fully insulated connectors, non-spill vent plugs, higher starting 
capacity in cold weather, and a lightweight high-impact case so tough it meets even 
Air Force battery specs for jets. See the new Exide batteries now at your dealer’s. 





? ® 
¥Exi g Exide Industrial Division + The Electric Storage Battery Company 
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90 opreciellipblblien of Getal, you tills peead 
to own our new and improved radial engine cuff link 
set. Exact in every detail from its splined shaft downto : 
practically every nut and bolt, the cuff links are avail- = 

able in either gold or silver non-tarnishing rhodium CUFF LINKS .. . $5.00 
finish. Also available in sterling silver at $12.50 the Gold or Silver Rhodium 


pair or 14K Gold filled at $18.00. The tie bar is an at Span 
Sakencrpica ot «coed MUMRepGnO G6 orem |" hice 
available in either gold or silver non-tarnishing rhodium 


PROPELLER TIE BAR... $3.00 
finish. Sterling silver $5.00, 14K gold filled $7.00. pore $ 


Prices include 10% federal tax and postage. The set $7.50. Postage and tax included in above prices 


Special discounts to flying clubs and business firms on 
quantity orders. Write for free brochure of other 


a 13. 










Directory, Sectional and World Air 
Charts. Locks with a key. Your name 
embossed in gold $1.00 extra. 









Satisfaction Positively Guaranteed or aan’ | teens to cies weieain dali Aiea uae 
arabe —_——_— -_ — an — 
Varsity Spuciatties 
| someone OS Cn ten 45.0 Fecal 
6321 Hillcrest Ave. () Sterling Sitver $12.0 tas Ons aad oD 
Doles’ 5, Texas 1 14K Gold Filed $82 Ven map CASE 
i ——— Amount Enclosed [J Slact [} Ginger 
SPECIALTIES acy gee eM > fase ' 
Specialists in [Cosh [Pi creck. [J Money Order [.COD. 
Pilot Gifts & Accessories | Sa es a 





PILOT-SAVER! he: “eit Mec., Mech. at ec: 
RJ ENGINEERING } Sos .ghil.nie So". Seca 
8. —y ; a —_ . 
-hysics. Prep c 
DEGREE IN | Ser irris. Sern eee 
nope Enter I farch 1 
27 MONTHS 








New Sensationa! True Blind | 
Flight Hood. Unique polarizing 
shield above panel prevents | 
peeking, yet allows Co-Pilot | 
comp.ete visibility. Installs in 30 
seconds. A PILOT-SAVER for 
only $13.95 complete 


AERO DEVELOPMENTS 
> Box 165, Cuincy, I. 









t. Cutalog, 1211 &. Wash- 





ington Biva., Fort Wayne 2, Ind 
Keeping pace with progress 
























THE NEW “SKY GEM” 


The Sky Gem is now in produc- 
tion. It is tops in performance. 
Competitively priced. Cruises at 
185 MPH or more with a 205 HP 
Continental engine. An all metal, 
four passenger plane. 


Dealers wanted. Write for details. 


GEM AIRCRAFT, INC. 


Rexburg, idaho 
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of some of the daily press and the 
partisan pleading of the trade press all 
contribute to the overall problem of for- 
mulating the details of a sound national 
defense program in which special inter- 
ests are subordinated to the common 
good. 

There is no easy solution to this prob- 
lem. Its dimensions are national. Laws 
may help but essentially the problem is 
ethical—not merely legal. Stronger men 
at the top in the Pentagon who will make 
decisions and enforce them, letting the 
chips fall where they may, are a neces- 
sity. The legal power is there; the will 
to use it is not. The service and trade 
associations and individual industry 
should undertake some painful self-ex- 
amination to “accentuate the positive” 
and eliminate the negative. The partic- 
ularized pleading of the trade press ought 
to be tempered to a longer view of 
history. 

And there must be, finally, a far keener 
awareness than now exists in high circles 
of government, in private industry, in 
industrial and trade associations, in the 
press, in the service associations end in 
the services themselves of their common 


.responsibility to the national good. 


A constant beating of the drums for 
more and more defense expenditures 
without a critical examination of the 
need and continued emphasis on special 
pleading for the benefit of special groups 
can only in time antagonize the public 
and alienate Congress. 

Public opinion is fickle. A sound muni- 
tions industry is absolutely essential to 
the common safety. Never again should 
its own mistakes expose it to public ex- 
coriation or to the danger of soeializa- 
tion. The label “merchants of death” 
must remain forever buried with the 
past. END 
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Certainly, you'll be a “space man’’— lots of young NOW IS THE TIME 
men today will be the space men of tomorrow. Get the education you need to become employed by 
Oh, not in the sense that you will be taking rocket an excellent company whose future may be limit- 


less as the stars. Your earnings can be just as 


trips to the moon — (although you may even be 
limitless too. 


doing that). But rather that if you are educated 
in engineering technology, you will probably be You can get this education at NORTHROP INSTI- 
engaged in some sort of space age research or TUTE. Engineering Technology programs require 
only two years to complete —or you may continue 
The Aviation-Electronics Industries are already another Ep and oem the Bachelor of Science 

: : ; : Degree in the field of your choice. (See Coupon.) 
far along with advanced studies having to do with 
“space’” Nothing can stand in the way of the 
Future — and the Future belongs to You —if you Mail coupon for complete information 


manufacture. 


Approved for Veterans 





will prepare for it. i 
| NORTHROP INSTITUTE of TECHNOLOGY 

1171 W. Arbor Vitae Street, Inglewood 1, California | 

Northrop Institute ! Please send me immediately the Northrop Catalog, employment data, | 

| and schedule of class starting dates. | am interested in ! 

of Technology we: sarenaatioat Engineering teshastaay | 
C) Electronic Engineering Technology 

(NORTHROP AERONAUTICAL INSTITUTE) OC) Aircraft Maintenance Engineering Technology 

. ! () Airframe and Powerplant Mechanic ! 

1171 W. Arbor Vitae Street | © Jet Engine Overhaul and Maintenance | 

Inglewood 1, California mite / om | 

| Address - , | 

SB » eee Pe Zone... State........ ! 

| Veterans: Check here () for Special Veteran Training information | 
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THE NEW REBAT EXECUTIVE . . . with Executive 





Bonding* . . . 


a world leader in quality, long life and 


dependable performance by the world’s most experienced 
manufacturer of aircraft batteries. 














*An exclusive Rebat engineering achievement, 


Rebat. 
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JHE ELECTRIC AUTO-LITE COMPANY 





BIG or SMALL 


they all ‘ 
SHINE esr 
SHINE toncer 
SHINE easier with 








The original chemically- 
impregnated cotton wed- 
ding — Cleans quicker, gives 
higher, longer-lasting gloss, 


leaves protective film. Saves AVAILABLE 
time, labor and money! AT LEADING 
Avoid inferior imitations. DISTRIBUTORS 


FACTURE Ex 


ASCH Co. 


CT Tel get 


IivgH F 





BATTERY DIVISION « TOLEDO 1, OHIO 
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GOING TO 
EUROPE 
NEXT YEAR? 


WHY NOT 
RENT A CESSNA 
AND 
FLY YOURSELF 


as flying in EUROPE 
is exactly the same as 
flying inthe States 


For further information 
write or cable to 


SCANDINAVIAN 
RENT-A-PLANE SERVICE A/S 


NYROPSGADE 47 - COPENHAGEN - DENMARK 
Cable AIRSYSTEM 
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SKI BAG 


Loading skis aboard a lightplane is 
no longer a problem, thanks to the 
ingenuity of Charlie Miller (above) 
one of the owners of Flightcraft, Inc., 
Portland (Ore.) International Air- 
port. 

A canvas “ski bag” compartment 
mounted in the rear of the fuselage 
is supported by aluminum rings and 
can accommodate four pairs of nine- 
foot skis, which are inserted through 
a 14-inch hole in the bulkhead above 
the baggage compartment (below) 
and tied firmly in place. When not in 
use, a metal plate covers the hole. 

The ski bag is being standardized 
as a kit and can be installed easily in 
any standard lightplane. No struc- 
tural modification is required., — 














Transition to Turbines 
(Continued from page 47) 


hard process of unlearning long estab- 
lished habits and ideas. For example, they 
are taught that they will no longer richen 
a combustion mixture, but will lean a 
burning mixture to cool. 

Pilots with whom this phase of their 
transition has been discussed for the most 
part agree that the main difficulty has 
been the genuine “over-zealousness” of 
the ground school personnel to “give too 
much too quickly.” 

Time, or should I say lack of time, has 


| required that the original classes be con- 
| ducted for combined personnel including 


mechanics, engineers, service representa- 
tives, and pilots. This combination dic- 
tated that the system be covered in detail 
to assure that each group would attain 


(Continued on page 66) 
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COMPLETE WITH IN-FLIGHT F TRAINING 


on CAPITOL MOR 


CLINTON E. WILKERSON DIRECTOR F ADMISSIONS 
SPARTAN SCHOOL OF AERONAUTICS 


DEPT. F.11s9 / MUNICIPAL AIRPORT TULSA. OKLAHOMA 
EASE SEND COMPLETE INFORMAT N MMEDIAT 
NAME ee AGE 
ADDRESS 
CITY q STATE 
=—yD SPARTAN SCHOOL OF AERONAUTICS / ‘municipal airport tulsa, okla 
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A SPARTAN EXCLUSIVE 
— IN-FLIGHT TRAINING 
ABOARD CAPITOL AIR 
WAYS LOCKEED CON 
STELLATION 749 
AIRCRAFT — FOR BOTH 
LOCAL CHECK AND OVER 
SEAS FLIGHTS — PLUS 
GROUND INSTRUCTION 
AT A CAPITOL MAIN 
TENANCE BASE. 


NO OTHER AVIATION 
SCHOOL IN THE NATION 
OFFERS A FLIGHT ENGI 
NEER COURSE LIKE THIS 
— AND IT’S FAA AND 
VA APPROVED. 


THIS IS THE OPPORTU 
NITY YOU HAVE BEEN 
WAITING FOR — AND 
THE DEMAND FOR WELL 
QUALIFIED ENGINEERS 
EXCEEDS THOSE AVAIL 
ABLE. SO DON’T DELAY 
— WRITE TODAY FOR 
COMPLETE INFORMA 
TION 
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7 MARK vi 
COMPUTER 


with metal slide. For wind | so- 
lution and time, distance, con- 
sumption computation. —al- 
titude computation accomplished 
tr using Fahrenheit or Centi- 


$15.00 list 
with direction manual $3.00 list 


Introductory Offer, both $8.85 

















KANE AERO EQUIP’ T 


1845 FORD PARKWAY 
ST. PAUL 16, MINNESOTA 








Designed to fill the gap between the 
many piston-engine models of pres- 
ent business airplanes and the tur- 
bine powered aircraft, the sleek 
350-mph Tempo executive transport 
is a product of L. B. Smith Aircraft 
Corp. of Miami, Fla. The airplane 
is based on the Douglas B-26 air- 
frame but actually bears only a 
slight resemblance to the high per- 
formance bomber which did yeoman 
duty as night intruder during the 
Korean war. The fuselage has been 
lengthened by nine feet, seven and 
a half inches and the height in- 
creased by one foot, three inches. 
Wing attachments have been rede- 
signed eliminating the spar carry 
through inside the cabin thus allow- 
ing more interior room. This modi- 






BUSINESS TEMPO 


fication resulted in increased wing 
span and area with attending de- 
crease in wing loading and con- 
sequently better take-off and landing 
characteristics. Normal fuel capacity, 
with two 185-gallon tip tanks is 1,170 
gallons with an extra 200 gallons 
available in optional outer wing 
panel tanks. Seating capacity ranges 
from ten to 13, depending on cus- 
tomer requirements. Two models of 
the aircraft will be available, Tem- 
po I, unpressurized but equ pped 
with pressure sealed cabin and .the 
fully pressurized Tempo II. Engines 
are Pratt & Whitney R2800 of over 
2,000 hp each. Basic price for the 
pressurized version will be under 
$400,000 while the unpressurized 
Tempo I will cost $100,000 less. 

















(Continued trom page 64) 

the desired knowledge. The result of such 
compromise has been that some pilots 
have become so confused in detail that 
they have failed to learn the operational 
procedures for all the various systems. 

For example, the student learned that 
when a given switch was turned on, a 
solenoid was energized, activating a con- 
tinuing circuit, which closed_a switch, 
starting a motor, that operated the desired 
unit; when actually all the pilot desired 
to know was what unit operated when 


he turned the switch on, what does it do, 
and what should he do if it fails to work. 

As it becomes possible to establish and 
conduct a course for flight personnel and 
to plan the curriculum on an operational, 
not a design basis, then many of our 
transitional difficulties will be made 
easier. 

An illustration of one flight training 
procedure which would be made less con- 
fusing if more time could be spent on 
operational ground school is that of cross- 

(Continued on page 68) 
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Meaningful Education and 
Specialized Training do 
Wonders in a Short Time 


® Miami, Florida: This ‘classroom’ 
shows students in the Airframe and Power- 
plant Technician course at the interna- 
tionally-famous Embry-Riddle Aeronau- 
tical Institute. After classes they will be 
enjoying themselves in this sunny, magical 
city, but their first consideration is a top- 
pay, secure career in aviation. 

At Embry-Riddle’s Flight School, mod- 
ern planes carry students and instructors 
aloft as the former learn the intricacies 
of flying in the Executive Pilot, Business 
Pijot and Commercial Pilot courses. 

Jn the laboratories other young men 
are preparing to take their places as 
Aeronautical Engineering Associates in 
just two short years. 


Students from all over the world come 
to Embry-Riddle. It has a well deserved 
reputation among the aviation-minded as 
an accredited technical institute dedicated 
to maximum training in minimum time. 
Its emphasis on meaningful education and 
specialized training is geared to the de- 
mands of the aeronautical industry. 


AIRFRAME AND POWERPLANT 
TECHNICIAN 

(combined with COMMERCIAL PILOT 
training, if desired) is highly favored by 
young men who like to apply their minds 
and fingers to modern aircraft. 

In this 16-month course, an Embry- 
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A QUICK START 


odern aircraft at Embry-Riddle Flight School. 





Riddle student learns aerodynamics, the 
properties and strength of materials used 
in aircraft, engines and their components, 
and numerous other subjects. He acquires 
the knowledge and skills necessary to 
take apart, repair and reassemble an air- 
plane. It’s a direct step from classroom 
to payrolls. 

Airframe and Powerplant Technicians 
are employed wherever aircraft are built 
and flown. Employment with commercial 
airlines offers opportunities for advance- 
ment to positions such as Flight Engi- 
neers. Many will operate the maintenance 


facilities for local airports, or their own 
maintenance service for private and busi- 
ness owned aircraft. 


EXECUTIVE PILOT 

Pilots of business-owned aircraft belong 
to the respected and well-paid “aristoc- 
racy” of aviation. Embry-Riddle’s new 


and exclusive 2-year EXECUTIVE PILOT- 


course is fully endorsed by top-rated cor- 
porations. It prepares for pilot or co-pilot 
positions with appropriate C.A.A. licenses, 
including Commercial Pilot with Instru- 
ment rating and optional Multi-Engine 







IN AVIATI 









rating, plus Airframe and Powerplant 
Technician certification. 


BUSINESS PILOT 


Students of this 4-year BBA degree 
course (in conjunction with the University 
of Miami) graduate as fully competent 
pilots with a sound background in basic 
business and management studies. Their 
certificate in Business Piloting includes 
the Commercial Pilot license with Instru- 
ment rating and optional Multi-Engine 
rating. Opportunities await in a variety 
of high-salaried positions. 

Embry-Riddle’s Placement Service and 
an alumni of thousands are helpful as 
sets in giving graduates a QUICK START 
IN AVIATION. 


FREE! 48-PAGE PICTORIAL BOOK 
Send for it now. The few seconds you 


take to fill out the coupon might well 
shape your entire future. 





AERONAUTICAL inerirvrtre 


SSSSSSSSSSSSSHSHESSESSHESESEEEEEEHEs. 
DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS 
Embry-Riddle Aeronautical Institute 
Dep't. D. Aviation Building 
Miami 52, Florida 


Pilot C) Executive Pilot 
; C1 Commercial Pilot 
C) Instrument Pilot 


| want to investigate oa well-paying coreer 4 
in the Aviot ndustry Please send ° 
me background material n worid-tor - 
E-R training . 
Print Name > 
Address : 
City State : 
Age |_| Vet |_} Non-Vet ° 
| want to make my future in: . 
C) Aeronavtical () Aeronautical : 
Engineering Draftsman ° 
Technology [) A & P Combined with + 
C Airframe & Commercial Pilot . 
Powerplest =) Business Pilet (with > 
Vechaiclan University of Miami) 
CD Multi-Engine . 
> 

Ps 
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CONFOUNDING THE INFLATION 


ARGYLE REDUCES PRICE 
ON ITS SCOOTER CUB 


Larger orders, increased production and 
new equipment have permitted us to lower 
the price on the same scooter as advertised 
regularly in these pages. This is the larger 
scooter with the smoother ride, made with 
durable, aluminum castings throughout. 


Speeds to 40 MPH, one cylinder, 
2 cycle engine. 


100 miles per gallon of gas. 


Folds to a neat penne 
14)” x 18! YA" x 22! 


IDEAL TRANSPORTATION 


Complete information on request 


3239 = S750 
ARGYLE SCOOTER CUB env Miteu: 




















F.A.A. APPROVED 


| IF YOU WANT 
tail | THE BEST 


; PILOT IN DISTRESS | 


after a forced landing 
in Bush, Mountain, 






Desert or Forest. 
55 EMERGENCY ITEMS— 


survival axe, subsistence, | | 

| signalling devices, medi- 

“= cal items, instructions, etc. 

—the essentials you need 

so you will survive to fly again. 

Survival tools and Kits available for your 
specific flying areas. $12.80 to $92.50 


Write for free details; state license, plane 
and flight areas—we will recommend the 
Kit best fitting your needs. 


SURVIVAL EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Div. of Victor Tool Co., Inc 
611 Oley, Berks Co., Penna. 





TRAINING 


WATSON AVIATION, INC. 


TETERBORO AIRPORT, NEW JERSEY 
ATlas 8-0221 


Instrument - Commercial - ATR 


Come to— 














X-couNTRY BLUES? 





FUEL? — The AIRPORT and BUSINESS FLYING DIRECTORY lists octane ratings available 
and hours of service for over 4,400 airports in the U.S. 

Over 300 pages of information on airport facilities, motel/hote! accommodations, radio navigation 
aids and buying specifications. Relied on for 26 years by experienced cross-country pilots. ($5.00 copy.) 
See your local operator or write 27th ANNUAL AIRPORT & BUSINESS FLYING DIRECTORY, 330 West 
42nd Street, New York 36, New York. 
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(Continued from page 66) 


feeding of electrical current from one side 
of the cockpit to the other as generator 
emergencies are simulated. This has been 
one of the most confusing procedures 
noted during the flight test program. 

Let us call the second: stage of the 
transition “The flight training and certifi- 
cation” phase. It is in this area that sev- 
eral new problems, other than the FAA 
inspector, have been encountered. The 
necessity to forget or alter established 
habits and procedures must now be tack- 
led seriously. Here it is found that the 
pilot no longer worries with prop con- 
trols, mixture controls, and magnetos; he 
now is concerned with tailpipe tempera- 
ture, fuel trim, and various propeller 
position warning lights. Throttles are 
now power levers, mixtures are now 
high pressure fuel controls. Terminology 
changes continue to plague. 

A potentially dangerous situation which 
must be continually guarded against is 
the initiating of incorrect terminology 
which may lead to cockpit confusion and 
improper procedures. For example, it was 
noted that in restarting after a practice 
feathering, it became common to say, 
“T've got a fire,” instead of “I have a 


‘ start”, as the fire begins to burn in the 


engine. The possible incorrect emergency 
action is obvious. It is this type of spon- 
taneous terminology that each training, 
check, or chief pilot must continually 
guard against. 

In this second phase of transition, the 
pilot must learn, in many instances for 
the first time, the numerous speeds, per- 
formance charts, operational and emer- 
gency procedures required for operating 
a transport category aircraft. The manual 
must be followed not only to operate the 
aircraft legally, but, more important, to 
operate it efficiently and safely. 

Speed control becomes of utmost im- 
portance if the published performance is 
to be attained. The pilot no longer flies 
by the seat of his pants, or adds five mph 
for the “wife and kids”. Too fast may be 
as disastrous as too slow if maximum 
performance is necessary. Only the right 
speed will afford the performance safety 
built into the aircraft. 

Let me digress a moment to explain 
“Transport Category”, an often used 
term. A homemade definition might be 
“transport category certification affords 
the pilot the tools to obtain an equivalent 
level of safety”; the tools meaning the 
manual and its related speeds, data on 
runway lengths, temperature account- 
ability, ete., which, if followed, eliminate 
the guesswork when maximum perform- 
ance is required. 

“Equivalent level of safety” means that, 
if the speeds and procedures specified in 
the manual are adhered to, each pilot will 
acquire the same performance and level 
of safety. This does not mean that some 
pilots will not in actual use obtain better 
performance than others, as individual 
ability to attain the desired speed quick- 
ly, and execuie the specified procedures 
efficiently, will certainly create a variable 
in operational performance and safety. 

In our experience in transition of pilots 
from the DC-3s, D-18s, Lockheeds, etc., 
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one of the most difficult problems to over- 
come has been to convince the pilot that 
the airplane manual is his “Bible”. Just 
as the Ten Commandments set a pattern 
for living, the manual’s performance 
data establish a criteria for long life. 
Many pilots, after practicing with a light- 
ly loaded aircraft, become overconfident 
of its performance with an engine out 
on take-off. This too is false security; 
believe the manual. The manufacturer is 
going to establish the best possible per- 
formance data for the aircraft. Use it! 

The transition to turbine engines must 
be handled as a power pack, aircraft com- 
bination, as they are designed to work as 
a unit, thus many of the problems related 
in this discussion are not entirely of en- 
gine origin. Such is the concept of atti- 
tude flying. Gone again is the day when, 
after losing an engine on take-off at near 
Ve speed, the nose is depressed to gain 
speed and the aircraft then flown out. 

If an engine becomes inoperative at or 
above V2 speed, the attitude required for 
climb out should be established and held, 
the pilot must be taught not to rotate the 
nose downward for additional speed. If 
this attitude is maintained, the aircraft 
will safely continue on its path. However, 
if the nose is depressed immediately after 
breaking ground at V2, a mush or settle 
will normally follow—these are clean, 
high-performance aircraft and must be 
flown as such. 

Many of the small transitional troubles 
that have been encountered in the initial 
pioneering stages of this mew concept of 
turbine-powered aircraft have been en- 
gineered out of the aircraft as the diffi- 
culty becamé apparent. An example of 
this would be the present modification on 
the F-27 to preclude re-engaging the 
starter before the propeller stops after an 
unsuccessful start. 

The third and last area of pilot transi- 
tion we will label the operational phase. 
For presentation of the new or modified 
operational procedures needed in this 
area, it is necessary to rely on the reports 
of pilots who have actually put the 
machine to work. 

As always, we have found that our 
training and certification procedures have 
not covered all the situations encountered 
as the crew and aircraft become opera- 
tive. 

Some of the items submitted which 
have required additional consideration 
and planning to assure. efficient safe op- 
eration of the turbine-powered aircraft 
are: 


@ Detailed use of the manual charts, 
especially temperature accountabil- 
ity when loading for high altitude 
take-off. 


@ The establishing of closer crew co- 
ordination and training (more speed, 
less delay, and new systems). 


~ @ Careful pre-flight planning, espe- 
cially analysis of winds aloft and 
weather above 10,000 feet. 


@ Fuel management procedures. 


@ Careful use of the check list. 


(Continued on page 70) 
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Cessna 210, McCauley Met-L-Matic 
team for better flight 


McCauley propeller 
specified on Cessna’s biggest 
single engine plane for 1960 
























Airliner performance was the goal of Cessna engi 
neers in designing their new advance high wing 
configuration, retractable gear 210. That's 
they chose the McCauley Met-L-Matic Propelle: 
to team with the 210’s 260 horsepower Continental 
fuel injection engine. McCauley provides airline: 


why 


efficiency and power for this newest of light planes 

The Met-L-Matic’s completely enclosed pitch 
changing mechanism provides smooth, surge-fre« 
contro] for constant speed operation 

The pre-lubricated blade assembly and reten 
tion ball bearing separators are inherently fre 
“Ss from maintenance problems. 

Greater safety and reliability result from the 
strong, lightweight forged aluminum hub 

Large diameter ball thrust retention bearing 
absorbs both centrifugal and thrust loads with 
minimum friction. Static and aerodynamic balance 
are held to exceptionally close limits. 

This is truly airliner performance. It's availabl 
from McCauley for all light single-engine planes 

See for yourself why an ever-increasing number 
of pilots and light aircraft manufacturers agree 


fly the finest... fly McCAULEY 
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More personal and bu 











siness aircraft are equipped with McCauley propellers than any other kind 
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IF THIS MAN 
IS ON YOUR 
CHRISTMAS LIST- 


A subscription to FLYING will make 
a perfect gift for him, and every 
other man who loves aviation. 





If his is the world of flight—airpower, busi- 
ness flying, and the vital role of aviation in 
our modern age, he'll be delighted to get 
FLYING as a gift. 


For FLy1NnG gives the air-minded man authoritative informa- 
tion, news of latest trends and equipment, check pilot reports on new 
aircraft, outstanding personalities, true stories about the exciting world of avia- 
tion. There is no more thoughtful Christmas gift, or flattering one, than a sub- 
scription-to FLyinc, the world’s most widely-read aviation magazine. 


Each of your gift subscriptions will be announced by an attractive card, inscribed 
with your name. What’s more, you can enter or extend your own subscription to 
FLYING at these special Christmas gift subscription rates, too! 


Check the special Christmas gift order form bound 
in this issue, for low gift rates. Then, fill in the 
names and addresses of your friends and mail it 
today! 


WRAP UP YOUR CHRISTMAS GIVING NOW! DO 
IT EASILY AND APPROPRIATELY, WITH FLYING 





FLYING, 434 S. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 
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(Continued from page 69) 


In my discussion of operational prob- 


| lems with one business pilot, he stated 


that flying the airplane was so easy that 
they had to guard continually against be- 
ing boxed by lack of pre-flight planning. 
This planning must include close scrutiny 
of airports of intended landing to assure 
that jet fuel is available. Weather check- 
ing must include higher altitudes, as any 
flight over 100 miles to be efficient should 
be conducted at 10,000 feet or above. 
One obstacle which I have not men- 
tioned, but which is one almost every 
pilot must solve, is his wife’s reluctance 
to see him drive a jet. To this problem 
I can offer no solution except education. 
While problems have been encountered 
in pilot transition to turbine aircraft, they 
have not been serious and have been or 
are being solved in the continued im- 
provement of the ground schools, coordi- 
nated with more experienced transition 
instructors, and pooling of operational ex- 
periences by those pilots using the air- 
craft. How successfully? The record 
speaks for itself. It is good END 





Here’s Why | Fly 


(Continued from page 39) 


old priest looked back to the pilot and 
pointed with an expression of joy on his 
face that the pilot remembered the rest 
of his life. Then they sailed through the 
arch onto the cloud mesa, and the old 
priest settled back in the front seat. 

Half an hour later, the Waco landed in 
the dusk, and rolled up to where the 
young priest was waiting. The pilot cut 
his switches and jumped onto the bottom 
wing to help his passenger out. He fiad 
started to ask the usual “How'd ya like 
it?” when he saw . . . the old priest was 
dead. 

People came running from around the 
hangar and the young priest climbed up 
on the wing. 

“What happened? What happened?” 
he cried out in sudden anxiety. 

For a moment the pilot had no answer 
as his mind retraced the flight. Then, 
“Tl tell you what happened,” he whis- 
pered, “I left him up there.” 

If you understand this story, and sym- 
pathize with its point, you fly for the 
same reasons I do. An airplane is a means 
to an end—a thing that lifts you up. You 
can see farther than a pair of wingtips. 
You are not carried away by a hot shot 
array on an instrument panel, the hokus- 
pocus of radio, and the rest of the gadg- 
etry that makes a small plane pilot think 
he is a big plane pilot. You love the sight 
of an airplane. You get a sense of emi- 
nence and freedom from flying, but it 
stems neither from engine horsepower 
nor high cruising speed. You get it from 
your peculiar ability to climb up to where 
the eagle calls home. And you're fiercely 
proud of that ability—so proud you never 
find need to brag about it. 

You're more apt to attribute breathless- 
ness at high altitudes to the beauty of 
what you see than to rarefied atmosphere. 
Your private opinion of an oxygen mask 
is that it is in a class with a diaper. You 
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love the eng ne that pulls you on to upper 
heights—you care for it, respect it, and 
rejoice if you happen to know how to 
keep it in shape. You can feel the flow 
of air around a wing, and understand ex- 
actly what the propeller is doing for 
you. You're as intuitively knowledgeable 
about the movements of your ship as a 
dancer is of his partner’s feet. 

Above all, you’re grateful for such a 
thing as an airplane. It has done more 
than initiate you into the last free realm 
available to ordinary people. Nothing has 
lifted you out of human affairs as effec- 
tively and nothing else could have shown 
you the broad outlines of mankind from 
such an exalted detachment. Flying has 
brought you to realize what petty non- 
sense are most concerns and worries. 
You've seen and recognized man for what 
he is—weak, multitudinous, ingenious, 
pitifully over-organized, frantic as an ant. 
This insight has lent you priceless hu- 


mility; but it’s a piece of wisdom that 
slips away. Flying returns it to you for a 
spell. 


Thoughts like these are something 
you'd never admit to having. Yet you 
think them. In print they look like mush. 
In your soul they don’t—they’re often 
your central strength, and when you go 
back to work after a week end’s flying 
you know it. You don’t “escape” into the 
air in your spare time. You go up there 
to renew yourself and find something that 
makes you quietly bigger. Flying isn’t 
cheap—only these vital motives could 
make you buy its privileges. What vet- 
eran operator who is a good pilot has 
ever stopped to wonder why his custom- 
ers want to fly? He knows. But he'd tell 
you at the risk of sounding like a sen- 
timental sap, which is what I am doing 
here. 

Taking risks has nothing to do with 
why you fly. Of course, anybody who 
wants to get killed can find in the air- 
plane a beautiful assist in doing a spec- 
tacular, gorgeous job of it. It is almost as 
good as a car. Fright gives you a bad 
taste in the mouth, not a thrill. Risk- 
takers are little boys still too green to 
understand what a downright privilege 
it is to be alive. On the other hand, 
you're not an anxiety-ridden old hen. 
You fly in the big middle ground between 
these extremes, where a pilot who has 
given himself every available break has 
left room for decisions. 

Over the Maine woods last fall, I came 
to a showdown with all these ideas I've 
been spouting here. With my wife in the 
back seat, my engine broke its crank- 
shaft. In the ensuing silence, I heard that 
tiny voice say, “My friend, everything is 
up to you.” A person can think either of 
two things in a case like that—he can 
curse himself for ever decoying his wife 
into an airplane in the first place, or he 
can go ahead and prove a long-held con- 
viction—that he knows how to fly be- 
cause he loves to fly. I won’t subject you 
to the cool heroics and superb pilotage 
with which I brought the airplane down 
onto the proverbial postage stamp with- 
out scratching it, because I did exactly 
what you would do in the same circum- 
stances. There was something else. 


(Continued on page 72) 
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Newest “Addition to the Famous 


SunAir Line of HF Aircraft Transceivers !/ 







Built-In 





Power 
_. Supply 


















With the development of the sensational! T-5 crystal con- 
trolled high frequency transceiver, SunAir achieves the ulti- 
mate in compact, lightweight design. Utilizing a built-in tran- 
sistorized power supp!y proved by 18 months of intensive tests, 
the T-5's are 13 pounds lighter than other comparable units! 


ADVANCED FEATURES! 


5 transmit and 5 receiver frequencies; simplex or duplex operation. 
Weighs only 9 pounds. 
Face plate edge-lighted. 


Antenna loading meter measures antenna current at the antenna, through 
remote metering device. 


Printed circuit assembly. 


5 individual ferrite core adjustable coils in transmitter output circuit \* 
| 
permit finer tuning and greater output. 






The T-5-R is available as 
remote installation where 
panel space is limited 


Weight, 10% pounds. 





Prices: T-5-D, $895.00; T-5-R, $1,195.00 
F.O.B. Fort Lauderdale, Fla., U.S.A. 
PReesecrronics, INC. 


BROWARD COUNTY INTERNATIONAL AIRPORT 
FORT LAUDERDALE, FLA., U.S.A. 










*Famous SunAir models 5-DTR, 
5-RTR, and 22-RTR remain 
in production, of course. 
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business as usual! 











Let the snows come! You can still use your plane 


DON’T LET SNOW 
“GROUND” YOU 


Equip your plane 
with 





any time, anywhere either on plowed runways or a 


snowy field. Feperat AirGLipe Skis actually extend 
your range of flying because the skis, being hydrau- 
lically controlled from the cockpit, can be raised or 
lowered either while in flight or on the ground giving 
you the option of landing or taking off on wheels or 
skis. Feperat ArrGuipe Skis are designed for every 
type of aircraft that can be equipped with skis. CAA 


and DOT approved. 
SEND FOR 
FREE BROCHURE 


@ AIR CUSHIONED—tires rest on the top of the ski 
board giving the same air-cushioned effect as a reguiar 
wheel landing or take-off. @ FASTER —all actuating 
mechanism enclosed within the ski channel. e SAFER— 
the strain on landing gear and frame is greatly reduced. 
e@ DEPENDABLE—hbacked by 35 years of engineering 
and manufacturing skill for both military and civilian planes 


The FEDERAL SHI 


AND ENGINEERING CORP. 
3456 NORTH WASHINGTON 


MINNEAPOLIS 12, MINN. 








$ CASH $ 
FOR 
AIRPLANES 


immediate Service 
No Delay! 


Call or Write: 


VEST-MATTOON ILL. CO. 


Coles County Airport 
Mattoon, Illinois 


Phone: Adams 5-1511 











BUILD AND FLY 
Your Own High Performance 


SPORT PLANE! 





BEAT THE HIGH COST OF FLYING. JOIN 
THE HUNDREDS OF OTHER “HOMEBUILD- 
ERS.” Simplified detailed construction prints 
now available. FOUR proven, economical de- 
signs. (1) Single place Playboy, low wing 
rugged and fast, designed for aerobatics. (2) 
Two place Playboy, side-by-side, low wing, 
comfortable, cross country and aerobatics. (3) 
Two place Flut-R-Bug, tandem, mid-wing, tri- 
gear. Very short take off and landing, high 
altitude fields. Wings easily removed for tow- 
ing. (4) Two place Sky-Coupe, side-by-side, 
high wing, cabin, tri-gear. All purpose general 
utility and personal airplane. For complete 
details with descriptive brochures, photographs. 
3-views and C.A.A. regulations on homebuilt 
airplanes, mail $1.00 (packaging and postal 
charges) to 


STITS AIRCRAFT 
P.O. Box 3084F, Riverside, Calif. 

















OUR METAL CONVERSIONS 


for fabric-covered Stinsons, Cessnas, Ercoupes and Tripacers have 
been so much in demand that we’ve expanded our facilities, added 
labor and time-saving equipment, and... 


WE'VE MOVED! 


- and are now located at Mercer County Airport, a few miles NW of 
Trenton, N. J. (27-miles NE of Philadelphia, Pa). Take the 81° bearing from 


Yardley Omni. (116.2 ARD) for 4.6 miles . . 


ways. 


. you can’t miss these long run- 


Radio? It’s not required here. We can take care of you any week-end, 


but better phone us collect for reservations. 


SKYCRALT 


Dept. FD-11, Mercer County Airport, West Trenton, N. J. 


TUxedo 2-6400 
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(Continued from page 71) 

I stood beside the ship, after unloading 
our stuff out of it. The birds were tweet- 
ing in the nearby trees. It was good to 
hear them. My wife was off at a farm- 
house phoning for a taxi to come from a 
village 15 miles away. I noticed that my 
charts were still in the airplane, and sud- 
denly I had an impulse to leave them 
there. I had glimpsed the crossroads 
every pilot stumbles on once or twice. 
If I didn’t take the charts with me, I'd 
never fly again. 

That was when I came to a showdown 
with why I fly. I thought back over the 
trip we had been making through New 
England, and which had just come to a 
deadstick end. It was October. The moun- 
tains were in glorious color. The air was 
dry, fresh, cool—there was a touch of 
wood smoke in it wherever you went. 
We had seen it all, for ten days—the 
Green Mountains of Vermont, the White 
Mountains of New Hampshire, the great 
Connecticut River valley. Visibility and 
weather had been something out of a 
fairy tale. The rolling land and piled-up 
mountains were covered with a blanket 
of trees to which a miracle had happened. 
We had dropped into country airports 
where we met decent, friendly people— 
as a matter of fact, we made several good 
friends on that trip. They lent us their 
cars to go to nearby motels. We played 
with their kids. 

I looked at where I had skidded with 
set brakes, making s-curves around New 
England boulders that stuck up out of 
the ground. I walked over and sat down 
on one monster that could have shattered 
our airplane and broken our backs. I 
looked at the tree tops I had deliberately 
caressed in order to get the longest pos- 
sible landing roll. The opposite wall of 
trees was 50 feet in front of whtfe the 
plane stood. But the ship was un- 
scratched, and those skid marks did go 
around the boulders. 

Well, that was the point. It was more 
than my wife and me that I'd just brought 
down into that spot. It was also the air- 
plane. I hadn’t wanted to hurt that air- 
plane. It had been the means by which 
I had been able to look down on the 
miracle of New England in autumn, to 
see its white villages and church steeples 
sticking up out of the incredible color of 
the great elms that line their streets, 
skim the harvested fields and corn shocks, 
look at lakes that lay in quiet purple like 
fresh-cut jewels, see smoke in valleys 
rising straight up and clouds in the morn- 
ings hugging mountainsides. How else 
could my wife and I have sailed through 
the great Crawford Notch, with sheer 
rock cliffs rising a thousand feet above 
our heads? Only with an airplane. Only 
by flying. We were okay and safely down 
because I had wanted to save the air- 
plane. It hit me, sitting there in the Oc- 
tober sunlight, what had been behind a 
couple of panic-stricken fatal forced land- 
ings I knew about—the people had tried 
to save themselves, not thei airplanes. 

That settled it. I walked over and 
stroked the ship’s dead propeller. We 
must take her to pieces and put her on a 
truck to get out of that spot. But before 
I left her, I reached inside for my charts. 
I would be needing them again. END 
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FLYING CALENDAR 
Oct. 25-28—Legal Eagles (Flying Law- 


yers) organization Fly-in, Sullivan 
County Airport, Monticello, N. Y. 
Meetings and accommodations at Ho- 
tel Concord, Kiamesha Lake, Monti- 
cello, N. Y. For information, write 
Albert Rathblott, Esq., P. O. Box 289, 
Camden |, N. J. 


Oct. 31—Second annual national Aero 
Club Football Fly-in, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Wisconsin vs. Michigan. Write: NAC, 
2311 Shelby, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Nov. 2-4—Annual midwestern meeting 
of The Institute of Aeronautical Sci- 
ences at the Lassen Hotel, Wichita, 
Kan. 


Nov. 11—Fly-in Breakfast, Fairview, Okla. 


Nov. 12-15—Texas Aerial Applicators, 
Orange, Tex. 


Nov. 16-20—NATA 20th Annual Con- 
vention, Hotel Monteleone, New Or- 
leans, La. 


Dec. 2—Annual Dinner, Show and Dance 
sponsored by the Delaware Valley 
Soaring and Power Pilots Assoc., at 
Casa Conti Restaurant, Easton and 
Jenkintown Roads, Glenside, Pa. 
AOPA and Soaring Society of Amer- 
ica members and all pilots are invited. 
For reservations, contact: Jack Devins, 
Box 43, Abington, Pa. or call CU 
9-4114 (Phila.) 


Dec. 3-4—Short Ground School Refresh- 
er, U. of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 


Dec. 5-7-—Special flight to Bimini, 
B.W.I., sponsored by Florida Aero 
Club. New hotel, Avis Bimini Club, 
complete “package” $49.50 per per- 
son (double occupancy). Includes 
transfers (car and boat), cocktail 
party, lodging, six meals, orchestra 
nightly. Only 30 minutes from Miami. 
Contact: Harry B. Collins, Air Cruise 
Director, 375 N.E. 154th St., North 
Miami Beach 62, Fia. 


Dec. 26-30—Sixth King Orange Inter- 
national Model Plane Meet at Miami, 
Fla. under primary sponsorship of the 
Air Training Corps. Over $5,000 in 
scholarships, trophies and prizes to be 
awarded. Write: Tom Sutor, Ch., Air 
Training Corps Flying Club, 5313 
Granada Blvd., Coral Gables 46, Fla. 


Jan. 14-16, 1960—Tenth annua! con- SAY YOU SAW 


vention of Agricultural Aircraft Asso- 


ciation at the El Mirador Hotel, Palm IT IN 
Springs, Calif. 
y - 

March 1-11, 1960—Third annual Flight FLYING 


to Mexico sponsored by Florida Aero 
Club. Starting vicinity of San Antonio 
(probably dude Ranch}, Monterrey, 


vadalaiars, Morice Civ Acemuico, | 1 BUY SELL TRADE FINANCE LEASE 


Harry B. Collins, Air Cruise Director, 


62, Fla. 


Calendar items must be received JACK ADAMS AIRCRAFT SALES, INC. 
ee acta inte 2. Goce Municipal Airport, Box 5446 §Twinkletown Airport 
months prior to the event. WH-8-8587 Memphis 16, Tenn. EX-1-4436 
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“AERONAUTICAL 
ENGINEERING 
TECHNOLOGY 


A High-Pay Career and Professional 
Prestige in Two Short Years 


@ The Aeronautical Engineering Associ- 
ate holds a respected position. He is the 
engineer's executive officer. He must know 
both engineering theory, down-to-earth ap- 
plication, and missile and space-flight tech- 
nology. He is indispensable. The demand 
for qualified young men exceeds the supply. 


Embry-Riddle’s 2-year course in Aero- 
nautical Engineering Technology is fully 
accredited by the Engineer’s Council for 
Professional Development. Graduates take 
positions as Engineering Associates. Yet the 
time and tuition costs are CUT BY HALF as 
compared to 4 years of college. Being 
“two years ahead” can also mean thousands 
of dollars of added income and higher- 
pay promotions. 

Write for Free book about the tremen- 
dous opportunities. 






ane ACCREDITED 
TECHNIC AL INSTITUTE 


Riddle 


AERONAUTICAL inerirvTts 











> Director of Admissions ° 
@ Embry-Riddle Aeronautical Institute . 
e@ Dept. D, Aviation Building 
e Miami 52, Florida > 
@ 
$ [want to be in the lead of the air fron- ® 
@ tier. Send me background material on ° 
@ ‘Acronautical Engineering Technology e 
i raiming. bd 
+ 2 
* 
e Name e 
+ & 
@ Address___ e 
© . 
* 


Py MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! & 


4 








OVERNIGHT STOP—NO. 55 
Twin Pines Motel 
St. Clairsville, Ohio 


STRATEGICALLY PLACED on the 
fringe of the Appalachian Mountains, 
four miles west of St. Clairsville and 
13 miles west of Wheeling, W. Va., 
you will find Alderman Airport, 
owned and operated by Guy A. 
Alderman. Within a half mile of the 
airport is the Twin Pines Motel— 
one of three recommended nearby 
the airport—set well back of U. S. 
Highway 40 to avoid traffic noise. 
Accommodations include single, 
double, twin, and rooms with two 
double beds. Rates in winter run 
from $5.50 per day single to $9 for 
the rooms with two double beds. 
Summer rates are from $6 to $12 per 
day. There are three good restau- 
rants within a block of the motel and 
airport courtesy cars provide free 











transportation to and from motels. 

Alderman Airport (Cleveland Sec- 
tional Chart); Elev. 1195 ft. has a 
new N-S hard-surfaced 3,000-ft. run- 
way (extending off picture, lower 
left) and an unpaved strip, E 2,000 
ft. There is Unicom, 122.8; rotating 
beacon; runway lichts until 11:00 
p.m. Fuel available is 80/91 oct. Wet- 
zel Aviation Service, open six days 
a week, offers major and minor air- 
craft repairs. There is ample hangar 
storage for overnight transient planes 
for $1.50 charge. 

On the airport itself is a pilot's 
lounge and snack bar. Add.tional 
features include a picnic area, swim- 
ming and a well-stocked lake for 
fishing. Stock car races are held on 
Friday nights on the track in back of 
the hangars. However, first of im- 
portance are the first-class motels 
and airport facilities offered here 
where weather in the mountain area 
can be of real concern to the x-coun- 
try pilot. 








Manned Aircraft 
(Continued from page 28) 
bomber, aptly named the “Valkyrie” for 
the mythical Norse war maidens, beauti- 
ful but awesome, who hovered over the 
battle choosing those who were to be 


| Slain. 


In some respects, construction of the 
supersonic transport wil! be more diffi- 
cult than building the B-70. For exam- 
ple, the commercial plane will need more 
space for passengers, luggage, etc. We 
achieve efficiency at supersonic speeds by 
means of slender shapes, and the super- 
sonic bomber can have a much narrower 


waistline than the transport. 


X:15 RESEARCH AT 4,000 MPH 
Stepping up the speed range, we come 
to the X-15, the rocket-powered research 
airplane which will fly at about 4,000 mph 
and leap out of the atmosphere into space 
much as a fish jumps out of water. It is 
a joint Air Force-Navy-NASA project, 
and the plane has been undergoing ex- 
haustive captive flight tests under the 
wing of a B-52. It is no news, of course, 
that we are having the expected teething 
troubles with its complicated systems. 
On X-15’s early captive flights, which 
lasted up to two hours, North American 
FLYING—November 1959 
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Aviation’s test pilot Scott Crossfield 
checked the operation of the following 
items, among others: 
. Auxiliary power units: hydraulic 
and electric. 
. Communications system. 
. Control system. 
tability augmentation system. 
. Pressurization. 
. Heating, ventilating and defrosting 
units. 


. Instrumentation, including telem- | 


etry. 
. Landing gear and dive brakes. 

. . . Pressurized suit. 

The X-15 is a complicated aircraft. The 
glide tests are being followed by powered 
flights using an interim engine. The final 
engine is in advanced stages of develop- 
mental testing and delivery is expected 
this year. 


FROM 4,000 MPH UP! 


Next we come to the hypersonic, rock- 
et-boosted Dyna-Soar. The immediate 
purpose of this manned vehicle project— 
which has been in a precarious financial 
status—is to provide research information 
more advanced than that obtainable from 
the X-15 and to indicate whether such a 
concept has military possibilities. The 
long-range purpose of this Joint Air 
Force-NASA project is, as I have said, to 


probe the range between 4,000 mph and 


satellite speeds. 

I will not try to predict the speed limit 
for the efficient transportation of passen- 
gers or troops by air but it appears to 
me at present that the top of the speed 
spectrum is wide open as far as aircraft 
is concerned. 

I think you will agree with me that we 
still have a few things to think about in 
the airplane line for a very long time to 
come, especially in the realm of manned 
aircraft for national defense. 

In conclusion may I say that our re- 
search centers are as deeply involved in 
basic research in gas dynamics, combus- 
tion, higher impulse fuels, materials and 


structures as they ever were. We are fre- | 


quently asked at NASA to say how much 
of our research effort is being directed 
toward aeronautics, how much toward 
space flight. It is well-nigh impossible to 
say. We are not dealing with oil and water 
—aeronautics and astronautics blend. 
Basic research in heat-resistant metals, 


for example, may lead to applications in | 


both areas. 


Nor is there any danger that aero- | 
nautically oriented research will dis- | 


appear. In fact, as we push on into space, 


such research increases in importance. | 


Space vehicles must fly into and out of 


the atmosphere—and this is, in some | 


respects, the most difficult part of the 
journey. 

There will be some change in emphasis, 
however. Much of our research will 
naturally be geared to technological 
needs in the space flight field. The char- 
acter of our work will remain essentially 
unchanged. NASA will continue to co- 
operate with its old friends in the aircraft 
industry and in the Army, Navy and Air 
Force. " END 
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ICING | 


MODEL 10470-C 
engine, used in Beechcraft K35 
Bonanza 


See eeaeea = 


WITH MODEL 10470-D 


engine, used in Cessna 310-C 


0 N T } N E N TAL twin engine executive aircraft 











FUEL INJECTION 


The engine icing hazard inseparable from carburetor type aircraft 
engines vanishes when you fly with Continental Fuel Injection, for the 
refrigerating effect of vaporizing fuel at the carburetor is ended by 
eliminating the carburetor itself. With Continental Fuel Injection, no 
carburetor heat is ever required. You always use the coldest available 
air, for maximum power. 














Add this gain in safety SMOOTHER 
to the new system's ; OPERATION 
other advantages: 
new GREATER 
. +. and you understand why ECONOMY 
this exclusive system is HIGHER 
acclaimed as the greatest 
flying advance in recent years HORSEPOWER 
—why it is featured today 
. FASTER 
in the finest utility 
aircraft in the world. ACCELERATION 
REDUCED 


MAINTENANCE 


/. 
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MEYERS 200... 260 HP... FUEL INJECTION 





The new Meyers 200A is now in production. With the new engine, we are offeri increased speed and 
even increased economy, while retaining the same exceptionally brilliant handling, and rformance 
characteristics, for which Meyers airplanes have been well known for 22 years. It is the FASTEST, AND 
SAFEST BUSINESS AIRPLANE OF ITS CLASSIFICATION IN THE SKIES. s four passenger aircraft 
has a cruising speed of 204 mph. plus . . . Lands at 55 mph. . » and has a range of 1300 miles. 
It is aerodynamically stable, and of all metal construction. Its gross weight is 3000 lbs., and total fuel 


capacity is 82 U. 5S. gations. 
DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED. 


MEYERS AIRCRAFT CO. . Tecumseh, Michigan 


Designers and Manufacturers of precision built aircraft since 1937 























AERONAUTICS 





The World-Wide Growth of 


AVIATION «| 


Career Opportunities in Technology 


THE JET AGE 
AND ITS IMPACT ON PILOTS 


Write for Brochure 
and Full Information on 


VISUAL TRAINING 
FOR AIR LINE PILOTS 
AND CANDIDATES FOR 
PILOT RATING 


To Meet Eyesight Requirements of 
Periodic Company and C.A.A. Exams 


DR. JOHN T. FLYNN 
OPTOMETRIST - ORTHOPTIST 
Visual Training Specialist 


300 W. 23rd St., New York City 


WA, 9-5919 


ACADEMY of 





DESIGN TOMORROW'S 
JET & ATOMIC AIRCRAFT 

* DEVELOP ELECTRONIC 
SYSTEMS FOR SPACE TRAVEL 
* DIRECT AIRLINE | 
MAINTENANCE OPERATIONS 
* PLAN & SUPERVISE | 
PRODUCTION TECHNIQUES 
Classes start March ond September 
Write Now for Bulletin 70 for Details | 
| 





LA GUARDIA AIRPORT 


By Appointment Only 


FLUSHING 71, NEW YORK 

























YOUR COPIES OF 


FLYING 


ARE 
VALUABLE! 


Keep them neat... 
clean .. . ready for 
instant reference! 





Now you can keep a year’s copies of FLYING in a rich-looking leatherette file that 
makes it easy to locate any issue for ready reference. 

Specially designed for FLy1nG, this handy file—with its distinctive washable Kivar 
cover and 16-carat gold leaf lettering—not only looks good but keeps every issue 
neat, clean and orderly. 

So don’t risk tearing and soiling your copies of FLyiInc—always a ready source of 
valuable information. Order several of these FLyinc volume files today. They are 
$2.50 each, postpaid—3 for $7.00, or 6 for $13.00. Satisfaction guaranteed, or 
your money back. 


JESSE JONES BOX CORP., Dept. F 


BOX 5120 PHILADELPHIA 41, PA. 
(Established 1843) 
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Living With the Tiger 
(Continued from page 41) 


fusion. It struck me, after observing the 
Bonanza incident, that the key to operat- 
ing from a controlled field is the attitude 
of mind of the privete nilot. If he realizes 
that the tower personnel’s dedication is 


| to control traffic in a manner which af- 





fords maximum safety for all aircraft— 
airline, military, business and private—it 
will be an easy matter for the lightplane 
pilot to integrate into the fold. 

Cleveland-Hont‘n< tower usually issues 
landing or take-off clearances on a first 
come, first served basis. There are times 
when landing runway assignments are 
made, however, that a lightplane will be 
asked to give way to a heavier twin or 
airliner. When it does occur, it is for 
reasons of safety, as the heavier aircraft 
is less maneuverable during that period 
of reduced airspeed and “all down” con- 
figuration while on the anproach. 

3. Checked my aircraft radio gear— 
After the visit to the tower it was appar- 
ent that good, clear communication is 
essential at any busy terminal. In my air- 
plane I have a Superhomer and a low 
frequency transceiver. Because of the ad- 
vantage in range and clarity, I set up the 


| Superhomer as my primary communica- 





tions unit, and the low frequency rig as 
the alternate should the Superhomer fail. 
Further, I had a whistle tuner installed 
in the Superhomer so that I could be on 
frequency at all times and thus eliminate 
asking the tower for “short counts,” and 
keep transmissions as brief as possible. 
Also had several more crystals installed, 
one for ground control on 121.9 mc, and 
one for the Cleveland-Hopkins primary 
tower frequency of 119.9 mc. “e 
This gave more flexibility to the Super- 
homer in that I could receive all taxi in- 
structions and radio checks on the less 
congested ground control frequency. In 


| addition, by having the tower frequency 





of 119.9 mc, it is possible to work simplex 
with the tower, or duplex if I choose to 
transmit on the standard 1225 mc fre- 
quency. This arrangement gives me a 
normal alternate way to contact the 
tower should one or the other crystal 
fail. (If both crystals fail to function, I 
could use the emergency frequency of 
121.5 me, or possibly the ground control 
frequency, or the low frequency standby 
transceiver.) 

One of the advantages of working sim- 
plex (transmitting and receiving on the 
same frequency) is that you hear all the 
clearances and aircraft reports. One eve- 
ning I was cleared for a normal left base 
pattern to runway 23, and the tower ad- 
vised me that other traffic was an Ameri- 
can Airlines DC-6 making a straight-in 
approach and had reported a few seconds 
earlier over the Stadium marker. 

Being alone in the airplane and sitting 
on the left side, I could not see the DC-6 
apparently off to my right. I advised the 
tower that I did not have him in view. 
The airline pilot broke in and said that 
they had me in signt with ample separa- 
tion. This message then left me mentally 
free to concentrate on the landing. 

4. Develop time-sav.ng techniques—As 
a measure to prevent myself from becom- 
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ing a bottleneck at the end of the runway, 
I made up a check list for my Bellanca 
Cruisemaster. With the list I can syste- 
matically run down the various items to 
be checked before take-off and do a good 
job in a minimum of time. 

Another tip is to request take-off from 
an intersection of runways rather than 
at the end when there are a number of 
airliners making pre-takeoff checks. For 
example, when cleared from the terminal 
to runway 23 (6,000 feet long), the tower 
will approve taxiing down one of the 
taxiways which intercepts the runway 
some 2,000 feet from the end turn-about 
button. Take-off from this intersection 
still leaves some 4,000 feet of runway— 
more than ample for the Cruisemaster. 

By taking off at this point, you avoid 


getting behind airliners during their run- | 


up—less mental anguish for you and the 
airline pilot. Also there usually is not the 
long delay and the possibility of overheat- 
ing the tightly-cowled engine of a light- 
plane during the summer weather. Usual- 
ly the tower will clear a lightplane for 
take-off while the airliner is checking out 
its engines. So in view of this, I make 
a turn out as soon as the Bellanca has a 
safe airspeed with ample altitude. This 
clears the entire runway so that the air- 
liner can make a normal take-off as soon 
as he is ready and cleared by the tower. 
Likewise, when getting into the pattern 
with multi-engine traffic behind me, I at- 
tempt to keep up a good airspeed. This 
helps in maintaining some separation. 


When fiying a Stinson, Cessna or Piper, 


I keep the power setting at cruise while 
on the downwind and base legs. When 
flying the Cruisemaster, I slow it down 
to 120 mph to lower the gear and then 
maintain that speed. Because of the ex- 
tended patterns used at larger air termi- 
nals, I have found there is still ample 
time on the approach to slow down the 
airplane to the proper approach speed. 

Even though the runways at Cleveland- 
Hopkins are all over 5,000 feet long, I 
haven’t given up my spot landing tech- 
nique. In fact, I use it quite often during 
heavy traffic times. While on the ap- 
proach I pick out the intersection on 
which I intend to turn off, and then spot 
the landing roll some 1,000 feet this s.de 
of the intersection. By the time the land- 
ing roll is completed, the airplane is near 
the intersection, a turn-off is executed 
quickly and the runway is cleared. 

Once I had completed my four-point 
program and understood the overall pic- 
ture, I found that operating from a high 
density field with proper knowledge, good 
communications, and lots of “swivel neck- 
ing,” can be interesting, safe, and conven- 
ient. And, as I continued to use Cleve- 
land-Hopkins as a base, I picked up other 
tips which further added to my ability to 
“live with the tiger.” 

For instance, when returning to Cleve- 
land from a cross-country or pleasure 
ride, I tune in the tower ten to 15 miles 
out and listen to the activity. If it appears 
that a wave of traffic is underway, I re- 
tard power and loaf along for five to ten 
minutes until the peak of traffic has les- 


sened. It seems that peak period of traffic | 


at Cleveland-Hopkins comes in regular 


(Continued on page 78) 
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cycles, so I attempt to time my arrival 
during the ebb periods. 


With the parallel runway situation at | 


Cleveland, I have not run into any prob- 
lems of turbulence. Upon being cleared 
to get into the traffic pattern, the tower 


| reports the general runway, and the spe- 


cific assignment as to the left or right one 


| usually comes later when on the down- 


wind leg. By this method traffic is nor- 
mally kept out of each other’s prop wash 
and wing tip turbulence. The same ad- 
vantage and safety factor is gained dur- 
ing take-offs on parallel runways. 

On the other hand, I have run into some 
turbulence problems at other controlled 
fields where parallel runways do not 
exist. To avoid such situations, the pri- 
vate pilot should keep in mind the pic- 
ture of prop wash, visualizing it as large, 
corkscrewing currents of air trailing in 
ever-widening circles. Don’t taxi too close 
behind an airliner and don’t park for 
runup directly in line with the tail of 
any other aircraft. If you do get caught 
in a blast, head the airplane directly into 
the wash, and use brakes and power, if 
needed, to hold your position. 

When lifting off too close behind a de- 
parting airliner, the lightplane can be 
faced with the combined turbulence of 
prop wash and wing tip turbulence. It is 
best to wait several minutes before tak- 
ing-off. In one case a lightplane took off 
too closely behind a DC-3 and when it 
climbed to about 100 feet, it went into an 
uncontrollable sweeping left turn and 
struck the ground, washing out the gear. 

Likewise turbulence can be encoun- 
tered by landing too close behind a multi- 
engine airplane. If a lightplane pilot finds 
himself in this position, he should keep 
the wings level and apply power to pared 
mize control over the airplane and exe- 
cute a go-around. 

Now, after one year of using a high 
density airport as a home base, I can say 
that I enjoy operating out of Cleveland- 
Hopkins. I believe other private pilots 
also can enjoy the full facilities which 
exist at the larger municipal airports if 
they remember not to “buck the tiger” 
but to sharpen up on traffic procedure. By 
doing so he will enjoy his more profes- 
sional performance which will result in 
more safety to all concerned. END 





Airborne Penmanship 
(Continued from page 40) 


| Parker's interest in aviation was so strong 
that he seriously considered becoming a 


U.S. Mail pilot, but he decided to join his 


| father’s firm at Janesville, Wis. He bought 


| 


his own plane, however. It was a Con- 
solidated Fleet biplane, Warner powered. 
Later he acquired another biplane, a Ver- 
ville, and this was followed by a four- 
place Stinson monoplane. 

The emergency delivery of a shipment 
of pens in Kenneth Parker’s plane to a 
dealer proved that aerial shipments could 
be a powerful sales and competitive force 
under special circumstances. So it was 
that in 1928 Parker Pen Co. bought its 


|| first business plane, a high-wing, five- 


place Fairchild cabin craft with a 425-hp 
Wasp engine. Named the “Duofold” after 
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the company’s best known pen of that 
era, this Fairchild pioneered a variety of 
service + the company. It carried aloft 
pens wuich were dropped from various 
altitudes to test their strength and dur- 
ability. It delivered rush shipments to all 
parts of the country, and it carried com- 
pany executives and dealers to meetings 
and to factory inspections. 

The Fairchild fulfilled its most impor- 
tant mission in promotion, giving rides to 
Parker dealers and members of their 
families in cities from coast to coast. In 
some cases dealers competed briskly for 
flights. This helped sales, of course. Be- 
fore it was retired, the Fairchild took up 


more than 14,000 dealers and their fam- | 


ilies in all 48 states, most of them for their 
first airplane travel. The company’s will- 
ingness to fly wives and children of deal- 
ers, too, won for it an extra bonus of 
good will. 

A succession of single and twin-engine 
aircraft followed the Fairchild. There 
were a four-place Cessna; a twin-engine, 
six-place Beechcraft; 
from World War II. A Beech Bonanza 
succeeded the PV-1 until need for greater 
capacity brought a DC-3 into the Parker 
picture. It flew about 350 hours a year 
and was indispensable in a program of 
territorial sales meetings and promotion 
programs. Its biggest mission was a 
12,000-mile tour, called the “Publithon,” 
to help introduce the pen known as the 
“Parker 61, designed for the Air Age.” 

Since the fall of 1957 the company has 
been operating a twin-engine Beechcraft 
E-18-S executive transport out of Rock 
County Airport, Janesville, averaging 
each year abéut 475 hours, and ferrying 
about 150 dealers to and from the plant. 

This year Parker Pen Co. was cited by 
the National Business, Aircraft Assn. for 
its contribution to aviation safety for 
more than 30 years. END 





Cessna 210 
(Continued from page 38) 


ferences are not great and after a few 


minutes you will accustom yourself to the | 


differences and agree that it is a very 
pleasant airplane to fly. 

Cessna seemed quite proud of the sta- 
bility characteristics of this airplane. To 
find out just how good it was, we left the 
power setting at 75 per cent and put the 
210 into a 20-degree bank to the left and 
let go of the controls. After about 90 de- 
grees of turn, the bank had shallowed out 
to 15 degrees and stayed there for the 
remainder of the 360-degree turn. It acted 
as though it would have remained there 
as long as we wanted it. I then tried a 30- 
degree bank to the right, and in just a 
little more than 180 degrees of turn, the 
airplane had worked itself back to a level 
attitude. This seemed almost too good to 
be true so I next put it into a 60-degree 
bank to the left and turned the controls 


loose. This was really too much to expect | 


of the airplane, as such a steep bank al- 
lows the nose to drop too far. We went 


past the 200-mph mark—which is the red | 


line—but even then there seemed to be 
no tendency for the bank to steepen. If 

(Continued on page 80) 
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(Continued from page 79) 
anything the wing came up slightly. Since 
the air was a little choppy, it appeared 
wise to help the nose up with a little back 
pressure. As I did this the wing came up 
some more and, as we slowed down, I 
turned loose again and the plane grad- 
ually worked itself into a bank of approx- 
imately 15 degrees. 

I have been told by engineers that the 
absence of a landing gear (gear up) will 
increase the dihedral effect. To check 
this, I put the gear down and established 
a power setting that would give 160 mph. 
Then we went through the same proce- 
dure. Setting up a 30-degree bank to the 
left I found that the bank slowly in- 
creased four to five degrees, stabilized, 
and stayed there for the rest of a 360- 
degree turn. This same was true in a 
right turn. 

Stall characteristics of the 210 can be 
dismissed with the simple statement that 
they are excellent, just like all the other 
Cessna models. 

Most airplanes have to be slowed down 
considerably under their cruising speed 
before lowering the gear. With the 210 
the gear can be lowered at 160 LAS and 
the flaps can be lowered ten degrees at 
the same speed. In trying this, I was sur- 
prised to find much less feeling of de- 
celeration than expected. The famed Cess- 


| na spring steel gear apparently has much 





less drag than anticipated. As the gear 
comes down, the trim gets slightly nose- 
heavy. This can be offset by lowering the 
flaps eight to ten degrees. With gear and 
flaps down, power off, and the trim tab 
rolled all the way back, our airspeed sta- 
bilized at 85 mph. Rate of descent stayed 
right at 1,100 fpm, with back seat and 
baggage compartment empty. Rearward 
weight, of course, would change the trim 
setting. 

Since the gear and flap down stall speed 
had been an indicated 50 mph, (TAS 59 
mph) I thought 20 mph above that speed 
would be safe on final approach. Even at 
this slow airspeed the 210 feels very solid 
and under complete control. However, 
with power off, the nose is pretty well 
down. As I hauled back on the elevator 
to flare out, it felt as though there was 
just enough effective control to bring us 
into a level position but not quite enough 
to bring the nose up. We sort of fell 
through the bottom of the flare and 
plopped on the runway. Not a bad land- 
ing but not the kind you like to make 
with friends aboard. I believe it would 
be wiser to carry a bit of power at this 
speed, in order to hold the nose a little 
higher. From a more level attitude, the 
flare should be accomplished without 
trouble. 

On subsequent landings, I made the ap- 
proach at 80 mph and found this was 
plenty of speed to flare and float a little 
before settling on the runway. Here again 
the landing felt very much like the 182 
in all respects. 

Take-offs were made with flaps up and 
down. They also feel just like the 182. 
With flaps at 20 degrees, recommended 
for maximum take-off, the 260 husky 
horses pull the 210 off the ground in short 
order. Though accurate measurements 
were not possibie, Cessna’s figures ap- 
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peared to be conservative. 

One word of warning. After take-off 
with 20 degrees of flap, bring them up 
with caution. If you retract them in one 
fell swoop, the nose gets very heavy, 
taking a great deal of physical strength 
to hold back pressure to keep the nose 
level. Probably the best method is to 
milk the flaps up a few degrees at a time 
and then put in a little nose-up trim. 

Although the handbook was not avail- 
able at the time of this flight, Bill Robin- 
son, Cessna’s PR man, was able to secure 
some figures from engineering. 


Gross weight 2,900 Ibs. 
Speed: Best Power Mixture 
Maximum at sea level 199 mph 


Maximum Recommended Cruise 
75 per cent power @ 7,000 ft. 190 mph 


70 per cent power @ 8,000 ft. 187 mph 


Normal range at 75 per cent of 


power @ 7,000 ft. 755 miles 


Maximum range @ 10,000 ft. 1,100 miles 

The airplane tested was prototype num- 
ber two. The first production model was 
not yet off the line. And though this plane 
had just come off an accelerated service 
test of 500 hours and 4,100 landings, it 
looked, felt and flew like a brand new 
airplane. 

Anyway you look at it the 210 is good 
It has high performance, a wide variety 
of speed and distance ranges to fit any 
condition, good high altitude performance. 
For the $22,450 f£.0.b. price for a standard 
equipped airplane, it’s a lot of machinery. 
It was an airplane I certainly hated to 


take back to the stable. END | 





Hangar Flying 
(Continued from page 20) 


torn apart. The railroad tracks were com- 
ing up fast and I could feel the plane 


slowing down. Apply back pressure to | 


the stick I started to stall it, hoping for 
the best. The Cub hit the ground, rolled 
a short distance and stopped. I got out 
and looked around, the tracks were a 
scant distance away, the plane had a 
small hole in the fuselage fabric, but was 
otherwise undamaged. I called the air- 
port and two men came out and we rolled 
the plane out on the road which ran par- 
allel to the field. They asked me whether 
I wanted to fly the plane back to the field 
and I agreed, figuring that by doing so I 
would not lose confidence in flying. The 
engine started after the first flip and the 
return home was made without further 
incident. 

What made it quit on me up there at 
3,000 feet I do not know, possibly carbu- 
retor ice, but you can rest assured that 
from then on, side slips and simulated 
forced landings have been on my daily 
agenda. 


Omaha, Nebr. 


T. L. McCoy 
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Accelerated or part time courses. 
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structor © Helicopter © Multi- 
Engine and Airline Transport Pilot 
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Refresher, Radio Navigation, Busi- 
ness Pilot 
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@ win Low COST SIE 


TRANSISTORIZED 
POWER SUPPLIES 


SIE TPC-18 (12 volt) and TPC-19 (24 volt) 
Power Supplies replace D-10A Aircraft 
dynamotors with a low drain source specifi- 
cally designed to provide reliable power for 
use pvith communications and navigation 


equipment. 

The absence of moving parts in SIE Power 
Supplies eliminates warmup . . insures 
long life and freedom from environmental 
problems. The lightweight (1.1 Ibs.) units 


are plugged-in in place of a dynamotor in 
seconds, and are fully protected against 
overload and shorts. 

Distributorships available. 


SOUTHWESTERN INDUSTRIAL 
ELECTRONICS COMPANY 
A Division of Dresser Industries, Inc. 

P. O. Box 22187 


10201 Westheimer Rd. 
Houston 27, Texas 
















ELECTRICALLY 
OPERATED 





ELECTRICALLY OPERATED—Mosher doors can be 
raised. lowered or stopped—with a single switch 


FOR ANY BUILDING—OLD .OR NEW —Mosher 
doors fit any building, old or new, frame, masonry 
or metal structures. Prefabricated buildings too 


ANY WIDTH—ALMOST ANY HEIGHT—Mosher 
doors can be furnished in any width, and in just 
about any height. Multiple panels ore used for 
widths beyond 80 feet 

NO. QESTRUCTION— Mosher doors have no inter- 
med posts or obstructions when raised, also 
——. A @ protective canopy. 

MOSHER DOORS will operate on same cu 

your electric razor. Any 110 volt a.c. outlet. “will 
operate the average size door. Maximum service 
required for largest door is 220 volt a.c. 


For information write: 
MOSHER MFG. COMPANY 


421 Johnson St. N.E. Minneapolis 13, Minn. 
Phone: FEderal 9-4776 
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What's Ahead for FAA 


(Continued from page 35) 


operation. Pilot fatigue, for example, 
could be a hazard if executives push their 
professional crews to meet too tight a 
schedule. 

But no maximum-hour rule, as in air 
transport, is planned. Rather FAA will 
seek to educate company managements 
against overworking their pilots and to- 
ward proper safety rules in their own 
operations manuals. 

Air taxi operators, however, are to have 
more explicit regulations, since they are 
common carriers. Though their planes 
are within the 12,500-pound limit, they 
are under Part 42 of the Civil Air Regu- 
lations written mainly for large-plane 
supplemental airlines. 

CAB has drafted a new Part 47 for air 
taxi. One of the main tasks of FAA’s 
Business Operations Section has been to 
get this into final shape. 

Airworthiness of taxi planes is of con- 
cern to executives who may charter them 
when company planes are not available. 
An air taxi concern may get a certificate 
for one plane and fly others as the rules 
stand. 

Another pending regulation would in- 
crease the 40-hour flight requirement for 
a private license by adding ten hours of 
instrument training, including five hours 
of maintaining attitude on instruments. 
Ability to make a 180-degree turn to get 
out of weather has been urged in past 
years. 

FAA would require that survival glides 
(let-down procedures) and GCA ap- 
proaches also be taught. Pilots already 
licensed would not be required to take 
this training, but if flight schools offered 
this extra “package of training,” there 
should be many buyers. Weather is said 
to cause 30 per cent of accidents. 

Flight examiner rules may be revised 
and pilot exams standardized. FAA pro- 
posals to set age limits for air transport 
ratings are opposed by pilots on grounds 
that current physical condition should de- 
termine as at present. It is argued that 
a pilot may be safe at 60-odd years and 
unsafe at 30, or vice versa. 

Technical proposals include the crea- 
tion of more radio channels by reduction 
of spacing from 100 to 50 kw. This will 
mean expense to plane owners but prob- 
ably will have to be done, starting in con- 


| gested areas. 


Maintenance inspection is being decen- 
tralized by a return of authority to indus- 
try. But flight examination is largely in 
the hands of FAA. This can delay up- 
grading and testing of company pilots. 
Aviation groups are seeking amendments. 

For advice, FAA has a five-man com- 
mittee of prominent civil airmen, headed 
by Joseph B. Burns, of the Fuller Brush 
Co., president of the National Business 
Aircraft Association. He is chairman also 


| of the General Aviation Council, formed 


for joint discussions by a dozen of the 
associations in this field, including manu- 
facturers, distributors, airport operators, 
schools, flying farmers, flying doctors, 
state aviation officials, and others most 
concerned. 

As a practical matter, rather than call 
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Used Airplanes, equipment or accessories! 
The 207,000 purchasers of FLYING are 
always in the market for a good used 
plane or equipment buy. So, if you have 
something to sell, let FLYING’s readers 
know about it in our classified columns. 
It costs very little: just 50¢ a word, in 


cluding name and address. Minimum 
message: 10 words. For further informa- 
tion, write: Martin Lincoln, FLYING, 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 














AIRCRAFT JOBS 





Qualify now for a future in the 
aircraft industry. Secure the C.A.A. 
air frame and power plant me- 
chanics license at this approved 
school. A.M.S. training highly rec- 
ognized by the aircraft industry 
since 1946. Can lead to flight en- 
gineer at $750.00 per month. Learn 
by actual experience. Jet engines 
included. Write for free booklet. 
Day and night classes. 





AERO MECHANICS SCHOOL 


Dept. F. Municipal Airport 
Kansas City, Mo 








TO BE PUBLISHED IN NOVEMBER 


NEW! NEW! NEW! 


Here at last is a pocket-sized 
reference guide to both new 
and out-of-production civil 
aircraft, currently active 
in the United States. Book 
contains specifications and 
hotos of 116 aircraft, cover- 
ing amphibians, jets, helicop- 
ters, single and twin-engine 
types, ag four or more 
seats (three for helicopters). 


ORDER YOUR COPY NOW 








PRICE: $2.50 Postpaid Sorry—No C.0.D.'s 





U.S. TRANSPORT ano BUSINESS AIRCRAFT 


P_ 0. BOX 611, FALLS CHURCH, VA 
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For Instatte- 
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Kit Includes all & Complete Detai m ted 
Mounting Instructions. Each Prepaid...... “$20 00 
ORDER TODAY & DRESS UP YOUR AIRPLANE 
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the Council as a whole, Washington rep- 
resentatives of groups interested in a 
given problem will meet informally and 
take their views to officials. 

Future use of airspace is the big worry. 
An endless battle is fought in Washington 
to keep private and executive flyers from 
being squeezed out of big-city areas 
where traffic is more and more congested 
by airline and military flights. 

FAA proposes a General Aviation Tech- 
nical Advisory Committee composed of 
FAA men, including Buchanan and Clif- 
ton, with industry representation. Asso- 
ciations feel that a federally-chartered 
committee, under the usual rules, has too 
much power to shape agenda, so excep- 
tions should be made. 

Some think it is best just to set up ad 
hoc committees whenever special action 
is needed. There is also some feeling in 
Washington that FAA lawyers are taking 
too much power fro: the working staffs 
and causing long del hy splitting hairs 
over each decision. 

In the field, more regional meetings are 
advocated to discuss such matters as air- 
way aids, restricted areas, installations, 
and airports among the local people most 
affected. 

The changes from CAA to FAA are not 
visible as yet. The problems besetting 
business and private flying are many. 
However, they are not insurmountable 
and, with the efforts of reasonable and 
experienced men, both in FAA and in- 
dustry, they should be overcome in the 
months ahead. END 





FAA 
PUTTING MEDICAL CERTIFICATE 
POLICIES INTO REGULATIONS 


FAA is writing into the Civil Air 
Regulations its policy of refusing 
medical certificates to airmen suffer- 
ing from cardiovascular disease or 
diabetes, or having a history of 
mental or nervous disorders. Its 
amendment to Part 29’s “Physical 
Standards for Airmen”—-pilots, flight 
crewmen and air traffic controllers 
—is effective October 15. 

The amendment seeks to spell out 
disqualifying “physical and mental 
conditions” which have been im- 
posed by FAA and by its predeces- 
sor in the field, CAA. It would write 
into the CARs some of the old CAA 
standards which, on occasion, were 
successfully appealed to CAB. 

FAA said the disqualifying condi- 
tions include cardiovascular disor- 
ders, diabetes which must be treated 
with insulin, and “a history of psy- 
chosis or certain other mental or 
nervous diseases including behavior 
disorders, chronic alcoholism, drug 
addiction or epilepsy.” 


(Extracted from Aviation Daily 9-11- 
59 page 56) 





CAA EXAM AIDS 


LATEST QUESTIONS & ANSWERS HELP 


YOU PASS NEW CAA EXAMS 
GUARANTEE REFUND 






Latest question & answer aids for passing 
new CAA exams quickly and easily. In- 
cludes written money back guarantee. revis- 
ions. charts. etc. Save time. money 6 effort. 
Try them at our risk. Mail the coupon today. 


ANSWER EXPLANATIONS 


This book clearly explains each answer 
found in the exam book. With both books. 
you have a complete ground school course. 
Results will be quick. easy and you will not 
need a ground instructor. or other books. 


CAA CHECK FLIGHTS 


This book clearly explains in detail how to 
pass the new CAA check flight. It describes 
new maneuvers. new requirements. oral 
uestions and data not found elsewhere. 
Save time. money. Mail the coupon today. 


HOME STUDY NAVIGATION 


This book clearly explains hew to work all 
basic ‘ype navigation problems in the CAA 
exams. Explanations of the computer, OMNI, 
ADF, ILS, etc. are simple. step by step. and 
easy to understand. Order this book today. 


A & E PRACTICAL 


This book clearly explains how to pass both 
CAA mechanic practical tests. It has a 
money back written guarantee. oral. dem- 
onstration jobs. welding. weight & balance. 
etc. Try this book at our risk. Mail the 


coupon today. 











Private Pilot Exams 

Private Answers Explanations 
Private Check Flight 
Commercial Pilot Exams 
Commercial Answers Explanetions 
Commercial Check Flight 

Home Study Nevigation 
Instrument Pilot Exams 
Instrument Answers Explanations 
Instrument Check Flight 
Powerplant Mechanic Exams 
Airframe Mechanic Exams 

A & E Mechanic Practical Tests 
Flight Engineer 

Instrument Instructor Exams 
Flight Instructor Exams 

Flight Instructor Check Flight 
Helicopter Instructor Exams 
A.T.R. Pilot Exams 
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Dispatcher Exams 

Gad. Instr. Fundamentals Exams 
Navigation Instructor Exams 
Radio Nav. Instructor Exams 
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C.A.R. Instructor Exams 

Engine Instructor Exams 
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Link Instructor Exams 
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SHANNON AIRPORT 


Fredericksburg, Virginia 
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and Richmond, Virginia 
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FLIGHT SERVICE AND 

MAINTENANCE 


SHANNON SCHOOL 
OF AERONAUTICS, INC. 


P. 0. Box 608 Fredericksburg, Virginia 
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COVER YOUR PLANE 
WITH HERTER’S 
CHROME FIBERGLAS 
C A. A. afproved 
OR LET OUR CUSTOM PLANE COVERING 
PLANT DO IT FOR YOU. 


@ GUARANTEED FOR THE LIFE OF THE PLANE 
@ WILL NOT ROT, NOR WEATHER 
_ 


5 TIMES THE STRENGTH OF STEEL YET LIGHT IN 
WEIGHT. INCREASES PLANE SPEED. DOES NOT 
SHORTEN STALL OUT 


UNAFFECTED BY HAIL, SALT WATER OR SALT AIR 
ELIMINATES NECESSITY OF HANGARING 


GIVES YOUR PLANE A SKIN FAR SUPERIOR TO ALUM 
INUM OR FABRIC 


COST IS LESS THAN ORDINARY FABRIC JOB 
WRITE TODAY FOR BOOKLET WITH FULL DETAILS. 
DEPT. 4-8-K, 


HERTER’S AIRCRAFT DIVISION 


WASECA, MINNESOTA 
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You are 


TOPS in AVIATION 


when you get your EDUCATION at 


PARKS 
COLLEGE OF SAINT LOUIS UNIVERSITY 


There's a future waiting for you when you 
choose Aviation as a career... and being 
a PARKSMAN adds to your prestige. 
PARKS offers to you the advantage of a 
Bachelor of Science degree in 3 years in- 
stead of 4... and there is no elimination 
of subjects. Classes are held for 45 weeks 
out of the year. Such an accelerated pro- 
gram permits PARKSMEN to start their 
careers nearly 1 year sooner. 
You may earn a B.S. Degree in: 

Aeronautical Engineering 
You may earn a B.S. Degree in Aeronautics 

Aeronautical Administration 

Aeronautical Meteorology 

Aircroft Maintenance Engineering 
(Air Force ROTC allows you to complete 
your education without interruption. ) 

Non-degree courses available——-CAA Ap- 
proved, A & E Mechanics — 45 weeks cov- 
ering all phases of aircraft and engines. 
Flight courses—Private, Commercial, Instru- 
ment, Instructor and Multi-engine Ratings. 


All Parks Schooling is Approved for Vet- 
erans. Remember too, the PARKS faculty 
combines the talents of men holding ad- 
vanced academic degrees as well as experts 
from the aviation industry. 


PARKS offers only the most superior train- 
ing and because this is a fact . . . enjoys 
an enviable reputation around the world! 


31 YEARS OF AVIATION EDUCATION 


== LS S~ 
tS 


GET THIS BOOK 
Page ofter page of pic- 
tures describe how PARKS 
students live and learn. 


MAIL THE COUPON 
Now ! 











PARKS COLLEGE, HARPER HALL 
East St. Louis, Ill, Dept. 3119 
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Hawaiian Aviation 
(Continued from page 43) 


disadvantage. No place is really very far 
from anywhere. So while the private 
plane permits him to go everywhere at 
will, he really doesn’t have very many 
places to go. 

On the mainland, a businessman may 
have calls to make and plants to visit in 
a dozen states en route from California 
to New York—and a private business 
plane is the most efficient way to do the 
job. But the Pacific Ocean limits business 
and private flying to the island chain, a 
maximum distance of 400 miles north to 
south, 100 miles east to west. 

A major factor tending to discourage 
growth of private flying is the over-wa- 
ter “cross-country” between the islands. 
Ocean flying is probably safer than moun- 
tain flying in the Rockies, but it remains 


| difficult to convince a businessman that 


it really is practical in light aircraft. 
Kauai Island is 107 air miles from Hono- 
lulu, the longest overwater span in Ha- 
waii and just beyond most private flying 
insurance limits. Other ocean channels, 
like Alenuihaha between Maui and Ha- 
waii, average about 30 miles. 

An island pilot keeps his navigating 
skills well polished and reads his low fre- 
quency range and VHF omni like a pro- 
fessional. The afternoon trades blow in 
scattered clouds at 2,500 feet and 4,500 
broken, along with enough haze to make 
the islands disappear completely. The 
ocean offers no landmarks for visual 
check points so he must be a skilled user 
of air navigation radio aids. If you miss 
your island you might have difficulty 
finding another. 

All Hawaiian airfields are operated by 
the Hawaii Aeronautics Commission, a 
state agency under the Governor’s office. 
The efficiently managed fields number 13, 


| several with modern terminals and 24- 





hour manned towers. There are no land- 
ing fees for private and business aircraft. 
T-hangars owned by the Commission 
have monthly rentals beginning at $26.25 
up to $77.81 depending on aircraft gross 
weight. Gasoline (no oil) is available on 
the three largest airfields outside of Hon- 
olulu, but then only on a fill-it-yourself 
basis. 

Totally aside from the physical facili- 
ties available for business flying, to really 
understand the role of the airplane in the 
business life of Hawaii you must study 
the island community’s way of life. In 
Hawaii, life is not all rush and bustle—it 
is the slow and easy Polynesian manner. 
Time is not as valuable to Hawaiian ex- 
ecutives due to lack of business competi- 
tion in many fields. Since to date there 
has been comparatively little private fly- 
ing in the islands, most Hawaiians are 
unfamiliar with the subject. Their idea 
of a private plane is a pre-war Cub. Most 
have never seen modern executive air- 
craft and are unaware, for instance, that 
today’s aircraft engines are capable of 
running perfectly for 1,000 hours between 
overhauls. 

However, although the island state has 
not yet caught up with mainland aviation, 
there are straws in the wind which indi- 
cate a gradual change is underway. Along 
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this line charter flying is definitely in- 
creasing. A Cessna 310 and two Piper 
Apaches are available, along with older 
twins. Sugar and pineapple people, poli- 
ticians and union leaders, real estate bro- 
kers and contractors are chartering air- 
craft at greater frequency than ever 
before. 

Wallace Waterhouse, vice president of 
Murrayair, Honolulu Cessna distributor 
and operator of Hawaii’s largest fleet of 
private planes—15 Stearman crop dusters 
plus seven Cessna rental aircraft—has 
plenty of optimism for the future. “Ha- 


| 


waii is growing,” he says, “and the in- | 


creased number of student pilots and 
interest in flying will definitely bring 
more private planes to Hawaii.” 


Flying the Hawaiian chain is a thrill | 


mainland pilots could well envy. The con- 
venience of a world-famed resort 30 min- 
utes from your home base, over the 
incredibly blue Pacific, offers opportuni- 
ties for pleasure and business flying un- 
equaled in many parts of the world. END 





1 Learned About Flying 
(Continued from page 52) 


the seat, he reached down and zip,ed his 
flight suit closed. He pulled his seat belt 
and shoulder harness tight; checkei his 
oxygen bottle connection; made sure his 
visor was locked down; checked his in- 
struments for the last time; and shut off 
his fuel. 

At 22,000 feet and 240 knots he decided 
to go. Tucking his feet under the seat and 
pushing his head back against the head- 
rest, Dugan pulled the right-hand lever 
and fired the canopy. Dust and. debris 
blossomed from the ledges and crevices 
in the cockpit. Dugan raised the left- 


| 


hand lever—nothing happened. He had | 
missed the trigger that fires the seat. | 
Again he pulled. This time he felt a ter- | 


rific impact from underneath, the wind 
blasted him in the face and chest and the 
ejection seat shot tumbling backwards 
through space. The seat fell free after a 
few seconds. 


From tumbling through the air, Dugan 


began to get dizzy; he stretched out his 
arms like a bird, attempting to correct the 
position. Finally, with arms and legs 
outstretched, the tumbling was con- 
trolled, but only for a second. Losing 
control of the fall altogether, the pilot 


decided to over-ride the automatic | 
barometric release on his chute, which | 


opens automatically at a pre-set altitude. 
He missed the ripcord on his first two 
tries. The handle had “walked” further 
te his side along the harness. Successful 


on the third try, the canopy unbrellaed | 


over his head. The initial shock of the 
chute at 18,000 feet was very mild. 


Dugan’s spinning had caused the | 


shroud lines to become wound together; 
luckily they immediately unwound. He 
pulled the “green apple” on his oxygen 
bottle to assist breathing during descent. 
Dugan missed his estimate of contact 
with the ground and hit hard on a slope 
but, scrambling to his feet, threw him- 
self into the middle of the wind-bellowed 
(Continued on page 86) 
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This new aluminum Dalton 
E-6B Computer is identical 
in design and operation with 
the world-famous plastic 
Dalton E-6B Computer. Alu- 
minum or popular plastic 
. « » you can be sure that 
you're getting the same 
computer which for years 
has been standard with U.S 
and foreign air forces and 
commercial airlines. 
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For high speed and over- 
seas flight, specify another 
original . . . the Dalton E-10 
Computer (U.S.AF. MB-4). 

Plastic Aluminum 

$12.50 $15.00 

. and for plotting, make 
sure you choose from these 
original Weems Plotters. 
Mark 11-$2.00 Mark 11-N- 
$2.50—and a new plotter for 
JN Uet) charts—the PLU-1- 
$2.50 
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Available from our authorized distributors and their Airport dealers. Write 
for free catalogue describing our complete line and home study courses. 
Weems System of Navigation, Inc., Dept.3, Annapolis, Maryland, U. S. A. 





The trusted name in air navigation SINCE 1928 i 
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CLASP-ON WATCH BAND FOR MEN Modes 


PILOTS have a multitude of dials to evaluate. Time is important. 

The watch face must be visible and easi! ey the busy pilot. 
JUAN = maximum visibility-—-flight tested. Will not twist 

or turn on wrist. 

The original DON JUAN watch band is a revolutionary patented develop- 

ment in a clasp-on type watch band. No other band like it. 


@ Shaped to fit the contour of the wrist @ Non-rcagnetic 
@ Comfortable in ali climates @ Perspiration proof 


Ne. 1 “SERVICE MODEL" Resilient Surgical Stainless steel $4.50 
with adjustable plain clips............ ‘ F 


Order now. Smalli—Medium—La 
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descriptive AT YOUR JEWELER OR WRITE DIRECT 
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Do you like 


MECHANICS AND FLYING? 





Ernest Campbell did — 
and became a 


FLIGHT ENGINEER 


When Ernest Campbell graduated 
from Northrop Institute as an 
AIRFRAME & POWERPLANT 
MECHANIC his first job was with 
the Arabian-American Oil Company. 
This position called for extensive 
traveling to far-away, exciting places. 
Mr. Campbell has held various other 
important positions as flight engi- 
neer in the Far East and the United 
States. He now is associated with one 
Flight 


of our largest airlines as 
Engineer 


Ernest is a strong booster for 
Northrop training. “It has made a 
tremendous difference to me, both in 


position and salary; he says. 


COURSE TAKES JUST 50 WEEKS 
Why not get started now, on the road 
to success. Mail the coupon below for 
complete information. 


Approved for Veterans 





(Northrop Aeronautical Institute) 
1119 W. Arbor Vitae Street 
Inglewood 1, California 


MAIL COUPON FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 





1119 W. Arbor Vitae Street, Inglewood 1, Calif. 
Please send me immediately the Northrop Catalog, 
employment data, and schedule of class starting 
dates. | am interested in: 

Airframe and Powerplant Mechanic 
Jet Engine Overhaul and Maintenance 
Aeronautical Engineering Technology 
Electronic Engineering Technology 

} Aircraft Maintenance Engineering Technology 


Se eee ee Zone... State....... 








(Continued from page 85) 
canopy to collapse it. 
Unbuckling his parachute harness and 
removing his helmet, the test pilot 


| stacked them in a pile and began search 
| for a road or trail. Suddenly, he heard a 


i Veterans: Check here [) for Special Veteran H 
Training Information. 


- 
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small plane overhead. Tying one corner 
of his chute to a tree and anchoring a 
rock on another corner, Dugan began to 
wave the free end of the chute to attract 
the attention to the lightplane. Suddenly 
he was startled to hear a voice from the 
sky, “Are you all right?” it asked. Dugan 
realized the little plane was a U. S. 
Border Patrol Piper Cub, equipped with 
a loudspeaker. “Was anyone else in the 
crash? Answer by raising your right hand 
for yes, and your left for no.” 

Dugan raised his left hand to signify 
that he was alone. The voice told him 
a Border Patrol jeep was proceeding to- 
ward him from about three miles away. 

It took the jeep 20 minutes to get 
through the underbrush and rocks. Flight 
gear loaded, Dugan climbed in beside the 
Ranger and was driven to the Harrison 
Ranch which was equipped with a dirt 
landing strip. In a matter of minutes, a 
helicopter from Holloman arrived. They 
now landed at the wreckage of the “102” 
and then left for Holloman. 

After a thorough physical examination, 
it was determined that Dugan had no in- 
juries worse than a couple of sprained 
ankles and a flock of body bruises. The 
ankles had been sprained when he hit on 
th: slope—and the bruises aggregated 
from multiple causes. But a pilot had 
safely ejected from a new type of high- 
performance aircraft and that would be 
reassuring news to a lot of people. 

Investigation of the wreckage led to the 
conclusion that the loss of oil had been 
occasioned by a small allen screw work- 
ing loose in the oil reserve tank. Pre- 
flight inspection could not have shown 
this. Steps were taken to prevent recur- 
rence of such a possibility. 

Harry Dugan, a fighter pilot since 1943, 
hzd flown 63 missions in the big war with 
the Fourth Fighter Group before he was 
old enough to vote: had subsequently 
flown P-5ls against the MIGS in Korea 
and had wound up a variety of experi- 
ences with a test pilot job at Hughes. But 
he had to wait till he was aboard a super- 
sonic interceptor to find out how it feels 
to bail out. END 
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GENUINE 
NAVY INTERMEDIATE 
PILOT JACKET 


Brand new Genuine 
dark brown Goatskin 
leather with zippered 
front. Bi-swing back, 
two patch pockets, one 
inside snap pock- 
et. Mouton fur 
collar. Rayon 
lined. 100% wool 
cuffs and waist- 
band. The finest 
jacket made. 


SIZES 


34 to 46 — $35.00 
48 to 50 — $38.50 
State Size Wanted 


NAVY FLYING SUIT, new, summer cotton 
twill Khaki, fire resistant, give chest, 
height and weight measurements. $19.25. 
A2 ARMY FLIGHT JACKET, new, select 
dark brown goatskin leather, brown rayon 
lined, zippered, elastic knit waistband and 
cuffs, 36 to 46, $21.75, 48 and 50, $24.00. 
U. S. AIR FORCE NEW CWU 1/P WINTER 
FLYING SUIT, heavy sage green nylon 
outer shell, wool back rayon lining, built- 
in hood zippered in collar—send chest, 
height, and weight measurements. $39.95. 
U. &. AIR FORCE K2B FLYING SUITS, 
new, sage green cotton byrd cloth, latest 
issue, give chest, height and weight meas- 
urements. $18.25. 

B3A—SUMMER PILOT GLOVE, sizes 7 to 
ll. $4.00. 


Shipped ppd. if remittance accompanies order. 
FLYING EQUIPMENT SALES CO. 


Dept. F-35 
1639-45 W. Woifram St. 










Chicago 13, iil. 

















BRITISH RAF, PILOT'S J 
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ROYAL 


Se cay on. 514,95 


These superb revolvers made by Royal crown arsenals 
purchased directly from British Air Force Ordnance 
As NO expense was spared in outfitting R.A.F. pilots, these are 
the cream of British service handguns. 6-shot revolvers, deuble 
and single action with broad hammer spur for easy single action 
shooting. 5” barrels, lanyard rings, ordnance tested and stamped 
with British Crown and Broad Arrow acceptance marks. These 
guns were almost never fired. Condition very good, mechanically 
perfect. Civilian equivalent value about $70. Fires standard 
US. 38 S&W ammo. AMMO: 50 rds., $3.50. ORDER ON FREE 
TRIAL! 10 day money back guar. Send check, cash or M.O. 
$5 deposit for C.0.0. Shipped F.0.B. Los Angeles. in Calif. only 
order through your gun dealer. Dealers inquire 


WEAPONS, INC. 
11029 Washington Bivd. Culver City 129, Calif. 


FRYE’S FAMOUS BOOTS 
Fine quality 
A real treat 
for your feet 


NOW BY MAIL 
Postpaid 










Feather-light, yet durable. You will like their 
superb styling and wonderful flexibility. 

9 inch JET wellington, $16.95. 7 inch strap and buckle 
jodhpur, $18.95. Fine BLACK or BROWN calfskin, 
fully lined, leather soles, rubber heels. Men's size: 
6-12, ABCDE, from stock. Other sizes 5-16, AAA-EEEE, 
mode to order, $3.00 more. ORDER NOW. Enclose 
check or money order. WRITE FOR PREE CATALOG. 
TODD'S, Dep't 11FY 209 S$. State St. Chicago 4, Il. 
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NOTICE: Rates, 50¢ per word. Minimum {0 words. 


January issue Closes November 4th 


Send order and remittance to FLYING, One Park Ave., 


New York City (6 
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____ AERO COMMANDERS 


SELECTION most models: 1957, Model 680, +PXGF/DF, 
has 300 hours. Brand new supercharged engines. 
7 place. 4 Narco Sapphire transceivers. Dual omni- 
range. ARC ADF. Extras. Undamaged. Like new. 
Cost $128,000. Asking $76,000. Powers & George, 475 
Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. “Exporting.” 


BEECH 
ALL models including Twins: 1952, 205HP, C-35 Bo- 





nanza, ZRTSQ/CF, has 1028 hours, 200 SMOH 
Auxiliary tank. Gyros. Auto-pilot. Dual Omnigator- 
Omnipiexer omnirange. ADF-12. Extras. Clean. $11,- 


900. Powers & George, 475 Fifth Avenue, 
17, N. Y. “Exporting.” 


__CESSNA 
Il FROM $5250. 1955, 


New York 








#GRPG/CF, has 830 


1708'S 
total hours, 22 SMOH. Gyros. Omnirange. Extras 
Hangared. Undamaged. Beautiful. $6300. Powers & 


George, 475 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. “‘Ex- 
porting.” 


172’S: 9 AVAILABLE. 1956, #PPGZ/AF, has 300 Four 
factory remanufactured engine. Painted completely 
1959. Gyros. Globe gyro stabilizer. Dual Omnigator- 
Omnipiexer omnirange. RDF-1. Safeflight speed con- 
trol. Extras. Undamaged. Relicensed July. Beauti- 
ful. $7700. Powers & George, 475 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. “Exporting.” 


180°S: 15 AVAILABLE. 1953, #XZSF/AF, has 40 hours 
SMOH. Gyros. Omnigator and Simplexer Vii trans- 
ceivers. Omnirange ADF-12. Extras Bargain 
$7200. Also; 1955, FRGZ/BF, with 330 total hours 
Gyros. Omnigator. ADF-12D. Undamaged. Hangared 
Bargain. $9800. Powers & George, 475 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. “Exporting.” . 


180 AMPHIBIANS: 3 from $17,900. 1958, painted, 
SRGSF/OF, has 336 hours, replacement engine 186 
Dua! Omnigator-Omniplexer VHF omnirange transceiv- 
ers. Sunair VHF transceiver. ADF-12E. Many extras. 
No corrosion. Like new. Cost $33,000. Asking $22,- 
000. Make offer. Powers & George, 475 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 17, WN. Y. “Exporting. " 


182’S: 5 FROM $11,500. Painted, 1957, #RT/RF, 
has 165 total hours. Rotating beacon. Gyros. Mark 
2 Omnigator. ADF-12D. Extras. Hangared. Undam- 
aged. Relicensed July. Like new. $13,500. Powers 
& George, 475 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
“Exporting.” 


195’S: 4 AVAILABLE. 1951, 300HP, =TZPS/AF, has 
993 hours, 372 SMOH. Painted 1959. Gyros. LF. 
VHF. Omnirange. Hangared. Undamaged. Clean. 


$7150. Powers & George, 475 Fifth Avenue, New York 
17, N.Y: “Exporting. os 
CESSNA 310 Twins: 5 available. New 1959 310C, 
ZRRR/KM, has 45 hours. 5 place. Auxiliary tank 
Rotating beacon. Anti-icing. Oxygen. Many extras. 
Exceptional radio includes Narco 360 channel Sap- 
phire transceiver, dual ARC-15E omnirange receivers, 
ARC-21A ADF, ILS, 2 additional VHF transmitters, R-89 
glidesiope, etc. $82,000. Powers & George, 475 
Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. “Exporting.” 


HELIO 


COURIERS: 5 available. 1955, #FQSX/DF, has 651 
hours, zero SMOH. All late modifications. Gross in- 
creased 200 Ibs. 25 gallon auxiliary tank. Landing 
light. Gyros. Omnigator. ADF-12. Additional VHF 
transmitter. Relicensed. Beautiful. $19,500. Powers 
& George, 475 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y 
“Exporting.” 

















LOCKHEED 


LOCKHEED “‘Learstar’’"—Mark #1 Conversion. Airplane 
and Engines in A-1 condition with only 741 hours 
since Conversion from low time Lodestar. 46 hours 
since 1,000 hour inspection and 0-Time Overhaul 
Both Engines. New Cylinders with Caldwell-Wright 
ked Seats and New Parts where not in 
top condition. If interested will send complete infor- 
nt. Flying, Box 173, 1 Park Avenue, New York 
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~ NAVIONS 


29 FROM $5000. 1948, painted, 2FRGF/KF, has 95 
hours SMOH. Metal propeller. Auxiliary tank. Gyros 
LF. Omnirange. ADF-12. Extras. Clean. $6750 
Also: Painted, 225HP, 2ZPRS/HF, with 381 total en- 
gine hours. Cowl flaps. Long stacks. Down-draught 
cooling. Metal propeller. Auxiliary tank. Speed tail 
Gyros. LF. Omnirange. VC-27 Simplexer. ADF-12C 
Exceptional. $7650. Powers & George, 475 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. “Exporting.” 





PIPER 





TRI-PACERS: 18 from $3500. 1956, I5OHP, Super, 
2=PZGQ/BF, has 510 hours. Rotating beacon. Gyros 
LF. Omnirange. Second 10 channel! transmitter. Un- 
damaged. $5500. Also; 1959 Super 160HP, Auto- 
flight, 2TPGS/DF, with 70 hours. LF. 12 channel 
omnirange. Like new. Bargain. $8800. Powers & 
George, 475 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. “‘Ex- 
porting.” 
APACHES: 


: 17 from $14,250. 1956, SQFQR/PF, has 


zero 150HP engines, propellers SMOH. Repainted 
1959. Auxiliary tanks. Rotating beacon. Dual vac- 
uum. Gyros. LF. Omnigator. Mark 2. VC-27 Sim- 
plexer, ADF-12D. Extras. Like new. Bargain. $20,- 
750. Powers & George, 475 Fifth Avenue, New York 
17, N. Y. “Exporting.” 


AIRPLANES MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR Sale: Vultee BT-13 (A) Aircraft—422 hours since 
engine major. ADF, Marker Beacon, LF, ARC-5 VHF 
Transceiver, 24 volt electrical system Excellent 
condition, corporation owned and maintained. Make 
offer. Contact: Mr. B. Morton, Cornell Aeronautical 
Laboratory, Inc., 4455 Genesee Street, Buffalo 21, 
New York 


FOR Sale: Three B-25 type aircraft 
time engines—New FAA licenses—ful!l equipment of 
radio—Hayes modification—recent |RAN—exception- 
ally clean aircraft $9500 ea.—One VIP B-17G with 
brand new FAA license—fully loaded with radio— 
glass, tires excellent—iow time engines with perfect 
props—wood paneled upholstered passenger compart- 
ments $18,500. Alson-Niblock Flying, Midwa.' Airport, 
Elkhart, indiana, Phone Dunlap, indiana TR55585 


GOVERNMENT Sells: —Surplus Aircrafts; Boats; Jeeps; 
Amphibious Vehicles; Electronics; Accessories; Misc. 

—Send For U. S. Depot Directory & Procedure $1.00— 
‘Government Surplus: Sales,’ Box 425-8, Nanuet, N. Y 
$2.00 CAN save you ‘hundreds. It's New! Now you 
can receive information each month on hundreds of 
aircraft for sale throughout the United States. At a 
glance you will know what is available, hours, date 
licensed, price, etc., of practically every type of air- 
plane manufactured. We tell you who owns the air- 
craft and you deal direct, saving time, eliminating 
hours of travel, and by knowing the market you get 
the best deal possible. You can receive your first 
copy listing aircraft for sale immediately. Don't wait! 
Send $2.00 Today for a full year’s subscription. Fly- 
ers’ Market, published by Aircraft Listing Bureau, 
5305 Congress Street, Chicago 16, | 


exceptional, low 








BUY Surplus Aircraft, etc. Free information. Include 
self-addressed stamped envelope. Exclusive Publica- 
tions, P. 0. Box 64, Fanwood, N. J. 





BEFORE buying check the aircraft listings of Powers 
& George, Aircraft Brokers, 475 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y. Hundreds from $3500. Hundreds sold 
since 1947. 





SINCE 1947, Powers & George, Aircraft Brokers, 475 
Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y., have sold hundreds 
of airplanes from $3500 worldwide for owners. List 
yours non-exclusively. “Exporting.” 


“puter $5.00; New “Airlines Computer” 


| 4 
HELICOPTERS 37 
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HOMEBUILT Helicopter Booklet: Explanations; Com 
ponents; Rotors; Airfoils; Design. $1.00. Homebuilt 
Helicopter Directory. Photographs; Specifications 

Helicopters; Autogiros; Gliders. $1.00. Sam Urshan 


Box 4332 N.P. Station, San Diego 4, California 


REAL One-Man Helicopter, Seen in August Flying 
Kits, Plans. Free Brochure. Adams-Wilson Helicop 
ters, Lakewood, Calif 


HELICOPTER business, training and employment op 
portunities. Details free. Aviation Service, Hoitsville 
13, N. ¥ 

HELISCOOTER, new 1959 model. Ride as motorscooter 
fly as helicopter, instantly convertible. Safe and 
speedy. Lots of fun. Simple construction using avail 
able parts. Costs $75 to $1,000. Ten drawings, parts 
lists, instruction, $2.40. Risingsun Engineering C 
Box 128, Waverly, Alabama 
RAMIJET Helicopter—build 
cluding understandable theory, construction informa 
tion, and drawings—all this—only $1.00. Wooster 
Engineering, Box 259-B, Wooster, Ohio 

MCCULLOCH Drone engines & parts. New & Used 
Write for your needs. D. F. DeLong, 619 E-8th Ave 

Eugene, Oregon 


FLYING Platform. 
$2.00 


EQUIPMENT, 
PARTS AND 
ACCESSORIES 


D-4 COMPUTERS: New individually packed, $1.00 each 
$6.95 doz., $49.50 per 100. Dalton Mark 8, $1.00 
Special D-4, true airspeed, altitude correction, 3 for 
$2.89, $6.00 value. Postpaid if prepaid. Kari Ort 
Dept. C.F., Thomasville, Penna 


LARGEST stock in the U. S., on New, Used, and Over 
hauled engines, propellers, accessories and airframe 
parts. Free lists by makes. Univair, Dept. D, Box 
5306, Denver, Colo 

BUY surplus aircraft, fuselages, engines, instruments 
accessories, electronics, radio-phones, helicopters, et 

direct from government. List, procedure $1.00. In 


inexpensively. Plans in 


~ Three Drawings Parts Description 


Rotron, Box 573-Y, Bellfiower, Calif 





cluded Free. ‘“‘Non-government surplus.” ‘Second 
hand bargain’ reports Christopher Publications 
Holtsville 25, N. Y. 


NEW “Mark Vili-C improved Dead Reckoning Com- 
puter with instructions, pocket size only $2.50’ 
New E-11 pocket size high speed, high Altitude Com 
(successor to 
American Airlines Computer), $9.00; ‘‘Batori Pilot's al! 
metal Computer’ $15.00; Pressure Pattern Drift 
$2.50; Pressure Pattern Plotter, $3.00; New E-68 
$10.00; Warner Computer, $6.00; “Jeppeson R2 Com- 
puter,” $6.70. Free Catalogue. Pan American Nav 
gation Service, 12021-8 Ventura Bivd., N. Hollywood 
Calif. 


WORLD coverage of all current aeronautical maps and 
charts. Agents for Coast & Geodetic Survey. Hydro 
ea Office, Air Force. Free catalogue available 
‘an American Navigation Service, 12021-8 Ventura 
Bivd., N. Hollywood, Calif 


NEW Surplus—Aircraft—Gliders—28’ thin back-seats 
—$65.00, 24’—$50.00—rebuilt—$50.00-$35.00. Sky 
diving sets $100.00. Guaranteed—FAA approved. Ex- 
port shipments. Midwest Parachute, Novi, Mich. 
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STEELE’S Pilot Log $1.50; Pilot Flight Record Log 
$1.00; Senior Pilot Log $5.70; Flight Navigation Rec- 
ord (Deluxe) $5.70; Air Stewardess Log $2.00; Deluxe 
Navigator Log $5.70; Flight Engineer Log (Deluxe) 
$5.70; Aircraft Log $1.50; Engine Log $0.70; Pilot 
Progress Rating Log .00. (Free catalog.) Pan 
American Navigation poe. 12021-8 Ventura Bivd., 
North Hollywood, Calif 





AIRPLANE photographs, beautiful large 14x17 color 
reproductions. Decorate dens, etc., with war planes 
in action. Six assorted. Send $1.00. Jarvis, Box 
126 F, Bostonia, Calif. 


IDENTIFY your photos with new book U.S. Marine 
Corps Aircraft 1914-1959 by Larkins. Correct desig- 
nations, squadrons, colors, markings. 492 photos. 
$5.00 postpa id. Aviation History Publications, Box 
624, Concord, California. aoa 
OUTSTANDING Kodachrome Colorslides—Flying Jet- 
liners, Hughes Falcon Missile, futuristic Alweg Dis- 
ney Monorail—all 3 only $1.00. Conventry Colorviews, 
10989 Roebling, Los Angeles 24, California. 
OUTERSPACE Ship X-15. Get genuine gloss 3x5 
photo of N. American’s newest aircraft plus catalog 
with thousands of — jets, missiles and historical 
ot Send 25¢ to U. Sea and Air Photos, Box 
5084Y, Los Angeles. S, California. 








LIGHTPLANE design book, proven plans, $4.75. Bro- 
chure, dime. wm. Fike, Box 683, Anchorage, Alaska 
ARE You Sure you can pass the private or commer- 
cial pilot written examination? Be prepared. Pre- 
test yourself with genuine Cramwell tests: Theory of 
Flight, Navigation, Meteorology, Engines. Only $5.00 
per set. Prepaid. Cramwell Test Service, FL-7, 
Adams, Mass. 


USED Aviation Book. ‘World’s largest stock on both 
Wars, including Zeppelins, Janes, Yearbooks, etc. 
60-page catalogue 25¢ coin. Stuart, Fairlight Hall, 
Hastings, England 


FREE mail-order catalog. Aviation Books of all pub- 
lishers. Aero Publishers, Inc., 2162-F1l Sunset, Los 
Angeles 26, California 


AVIATION Surplus bargain catalogue. - One Dime. ~ Box 
FM22, Thomasville, Penna 


THE Bush Pilot, Alaska’s Aviation Magazine features 
stories about Alaskan Flying. Published Monthly. 
$3.50 per year. Box 3535, Anchorage, Alaska. 


FREE iliustrated Catalog New Aviation Books Direct 
From Publisher Putnam, 42 Great Russell Street, Lon- 
don, WC 1, England. 


WARNING—CAA examination is being changed: it 
takes more than questionnaires to prepare you for 
the new “open-book’’ CAA examinations. You need 
the text and background material that only the au- 
thoritative up-to-date Zweng Manuals provide. Used 
by aviation schools throughout the world. Fully illus- 
trated, each manual averages more than 300 pages, 
with latest examination, too. There's a proven Zweng 
Manual for each rating: ‘Helicopter Rating,”’ $5.00; 
“Commercial & Private Pilot Ratings,”’ both for $4.00; 
‘Instrument Rating,’’ $5.00; ‘Airline Transport Pilot,” 
$5.50; “Flight instructor,”” $5.00; ‘Flight Engineer,” 
$5.00; “Aircraft Dispatcher,”’ $5.00; ‘Safety after 
Solo,” new revision, $4.75; “Parachute Technician,” 
$3.00; ‘Aircraft & Engine Mechanics,” (including hy- 
draulics, weight & balance) and new ‘Electrical Ex- 
amination,” $5.00; Meteorology for Airmen with 
examination (Zweng), $3.00; ‘‘Manual of the E-6B Com- 
puter,"’ $3.00; “Rules of the Air,” indexed, ilius- 
trated, $2.00; and “Ground Instructor Rating, inciud- 
ing examination,” $4.00, prepares you; “Flying the 
Omnirange,"’ $4.00; “Encyclopedic Aviation Diction- 
ary,” $6.00; “American Flight Navigator 1958 Deluxe 
Edition—examinations (Dohm),"" $6.50; “Air Naviga- 
tion,"’ Gold Medal Edition (Weems) prepares for Navi- 
gator Rating, $6.00. We supply any book by other 
publishers, including: “Jet Aircraft Power Systems,” 
$10.75; “Radio Operator's License,” $6.60; Practical 
“Air Navigation” (Lyon), $3.00; “Stick and Rudder” 
(Langewilesche), $5.75; “Crop Dusting’ (6 manuals), 
$12.50; (Free Catalog), Pan American Navigation Serv- 
ice, 12021-8 Ventura Bivd., North Hollywood, Calif. 


AN ‘Airplane in Every y= illustrated book by 
Daniel R. Zuck, lightplane Designer. Read how per- 
sonal planes can be made roadable to replace a 
mobiles . . . how the highways can become airports 
and taxistrips . . . how the cities’ freeways can be- 
come downtown airports. Send $3.50 to Plane-Mobile, 
Dept. All, 14273 Beaver St., San Fernando, Calif. 








STUDENT & Private Pilots. Now You Can Master Your 
Computer. Easy, Simplified instructions. 50 Practice 
om ag om Vilo Aviation, Epping Road, New- 
market, N. 





AVIATION Photo & Book wage New lists of 
tos & books now 
1&4 ye Exclusive eee of 
latest for photo & book lists. 
Ai ate? Box 958, New lie, N. 
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BUSINESS and Executive Low Cost Aircraft Financing. 
New Special Service covers installation of Radios— 
instruments—Electronic Equipment and Major one 
overhauls. Gyeave Aircredit Corp. P.O. Box 1227, 
Ogden, Utah. Telephone Export 3 -8449. 


PERSONAL Aircraft Financing, Nation Wide. An’ Any li- 
censed airplane, new or used, fabric or metal 
Financing up to 75% for periods to 36 months. 
Available to dealers or individuals. Write, Wire or 
Call—Air-Credit Sales Co., P.O. Box 1248, Walteria 
Station, Torrance, California. Phone Davenport 6-8970. 








LEARN Aircraft & Missile Drafting! Our Home-Study 
Course can prepare you for a career in Aviation. 
Free information. Pacific Aero institute, Dept. F, 
P.O. Box 4185, Inglewood, Calif. cee 


LEARN to Fly. Get paid while learning. Qualify for 
Flying Cadet, Officer Candidate or Specialist Training 
in armed forces. Prepare quickly for qualifying ex- 
aminations. Air Science Self-study Preparatory Course, 
Complete $12.00. individual practice tests with 
answers; Flight Aptitude, $3.25; Officer Candidate 
$5.00; College and High School Equivalence, $6.00. 
Prepaid. Cramwell Publishing Co., FL-7, Adams, Mass. 
OPERATORS, instructors, Schools: prepare your stu- 
dents for the top—with Zweng Manuals. Complete 
Texts, latest typical examinations. Free catalogue. 
Aeronautical and Marine discount sheet. Pan Ameri- 
can Navigation Service, 12021-8 Ventura Bivd., North 
Hollywood, Calif. 

ELECTRONICS and Aeronautical Engineering Technol- 
ogy. Two Year Courses. Bachelor of Science Degree 
in three years. North institute in Southern Cali- 
fornia prepares you for highly paid positions in Avia- 
tion and Electronic industries. Employment assistance 
during school and after graduation. Approved for 
Veterans. Write for free catalog. Northrop institute 
of Technology, 1183 Arbor Vitae, Inglewood 1, Calif. 








START your own aviation business with little capital. 
47 opportunities. — free. Christopher Publica- 
tions, Holtsville 1, N. 


AVIATION Operators: —— "operators are increasin 

their income by stocking Zweng texts and genera 

aviation supplies. ly for a Dealership now. Pan 

——- Navigation Wviee, 12021-8 Ventura Bivd., 
No. Hollywood, Calif. (Free Catalog.) 














a te rie Addresses of — 
Dept. A-1, 815 Countryside rive, Wheaton, tilinots: 


HIGH-PAYING Jobs Now Open! We will rush latest con- 
fidential reports on best employment opportunities 
(foreign, domestic, skilled, unskilled). Hundreds of 
aviation jobs now available! Also, in electronics, 
construction, shipping, oil, and other lines. Appiica- 
tion forms. Free so feo se a One-year advi 
service. All for $2 .85 Airmail). Unconditional 
Money-back oes viation Employment informa- 
tion Service, Holtsville 7, New York. Six reports in- 
cluded Absoistely Free: (1) Pilot's Business Flying 
Directory; (2) Helicopter Opportunities; (3) Government 
Foreign Service; (4) Directory of Companies with For- 
eign Branches; (5) Alaskan Opportunities; (6) Direc- 
tory of Airlines and Aircraft Manufacturers. 


COPYRIGHTED Reports on best paying opportunities in 
foreign and domestic employment for skilled and un- 
skilled. Aviation, construction, government, oii, ship- 
ping, laborers, office- work, trades, factory, supervi- 
sory, unusual jobs of many types. ‘Special reports for 
pilots, engineers, mechanics, all aviation specialists 
with Airlines, Feederlines, Aircraft Factories, Crop- 
dusters, Corporation Aircraft, etc. One ~ registra- 
tion- -advisory service. All for only $2.00 ($2.25 air- 
mail). (Reports sent C.0.D. on request.) Satisfaction 
guaranteed or double your money back. Our 12th 
successful year. Act today for best paying jobs. Re- 
search Services, Suite 514 F, Meramec Building, St. 
Louis 5, Missouri. 











COMMERCIAL pilot, SMEL, Instrument, 1500 hrs, 
Single, 29, B.S. degree. Former Marine Corps pilot 
desires Corporate or Other flying position, anywhere. 
Preston Kellogg, Jr., 33300 Euclid Avenue, Willoughby, 
Ohio. Telephone WH 31734. 


COMMERCIAL Pilot, Canadian. (Ag (Age 22 22). S$ Single and 
Multi Engine. Floats. 388 hrs. Work anywhere. 
Write: Flying, Box 175, 1 Park Avenue, New York 16, 
N. Y. 





SOLID Scale model airplanes custom-built. List re- 
quirements. Quotations furnished. Christie Batlas, 
Summit, New Jersey. 


HOMEBUILT Designer Booklet: Formulas; Layout; Air- 
foils; Engines. $1.00. Hombuiit Airplane Directory: 
Photographs; Specifications—Experimental Bipianes, 
Lightpianes, Racers. $1.00. Sam Urshan, Box 4332, 
N.P. Station, San Diego 4, California. 


AOPA Wings—Silver on black leather including y your 
name $1.00 each. Write for free brochure. Ken Nolan, 
Incorporated, San Clemente, California. 


LETTERS, Numbers & Decais—Precut self-adhering 
Viny! ‘Regaletters" eliminates masking and sprayir.g. 
Availabie in 4”, 12” and 20”. Also American and 
Confederate Flags, 8”x13%”. Also General Usage 
Decals. Permanent colors. Meets CAA regulations. 
= a4 Distributor or: Regal Air Corp., Fifth 
ve., ; 


AIR Force type sun glasses. Rose smoked Lenses. 
Precision Ground, with Case $4.99. Indy Aeronautical 








Dist., Box 24022, Indianapolis 24, Ind 





A handy reference to products and service not nec- 
essarily for aviation, but of wide general interest. 





JOBS Overseas! Write Janeceh Development Co.., 109 
Hub Station, New York 55, N. 

FOREIGN loyment ark Parks, Box 
1665A, Lake itn Seattle 55, Wash. 








FREE! Blackhawk’s sale 8mm., 16mm. 
movies, 2x2” color slides. selection any- 
where! Crepocters, cas cameras, discounts! 


Get free, every month, 24-page — bar- 
gain list! Blackhawk Films, Davenport 10, 
hn grt dbenbees 1989 
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Jersey. 
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OPTICAL Bargains—Request Free Giant Catalog ‘‘C)"’. 


120 pages—Astronom:cal Telescopes, Microscopes, 
Lenses, Binoculars, Kits, Parts. Amazing war surplus 
— Edmund Scientific Co., Barrington, w 
Jersey 


». Eight 
Roberts Avenue. Corning, 


ALASKA—Hawali—Yosemite—or Yellowstone. 
seyretees $1.00. Eddings, 





RECEIVE daily, Synopsis of U.S “overnment Proposed 
Procurement, Surplus Sales aud Contract Awards. 
oe 00 annually. ke check or money order payable 
© Department of Publications, Box 241, Beloit. Wis- 
oat 
“WINEMAKING; Beer, Ale Brewing.” Illustrated. 
=. Eaton Books, Box 1242-Y, Santa Rosa, Cali- 
ornia. 
3 FOR $10.00 Long sieeve sport shirts 
patterns. American made. Small, me“ium, 
Xlarge. Short sieeve, 3 for $5.00 postpaid 
Batias, Summit, New Jersey. 


PROFITABLE Gift Jeweiry. Consignment— 
Sale 860 Zian, Aurora, olorado. 


YOUR POSTMASTER SUGGESTS: 


FOR FASTER AND MORE EFFICIENT 
POSTAL SERVICE—LEARN THE “ABC's” 
OF GOOD MAILING HABITS! 


I saa delivery zone 


number helps speed your mail! 


3 certain to include your 


return address on all letters 
and packages! 


Assorted 
large, 
Christie 


Guaranteed 


that the delivery address 


is correct and compiete! 
AND 
Mail Early in The Day—it’s The Better Way! 


FIXED BASE OPERATORS! 


Across the nation, fixed base oper- 
ators profit by selling Frymnc each 
month to their customers. Are you 
one of them? Ftyrnc helps build 
base traffic... keeps customers com- 
ing back month after month for ac- 
cessories—and, best of all, you earn 
a neat profit on each copy sold— 
No Risk INVOLVED. 

So get details on selling FLyYIne, 
the world’s largest selling aviation 
magazine. Or, order your cop:es 
now. Just use the handy coupon 
below. 


1 
| 
! 
| 
! 
| 
! 
! 
! 
! 
! 
| 
i 
| 
! 
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Direct Sales Department 
One Park Avenue Att: Jerry Schneider 
New York 16, New York 


Send me copies of Fiyinc 
for resale at my base each month. 
No risk involved on my part. 


Send me details on selling 
Fiyinc at my base. 


STORE NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY ZONE STATE 
SIGNATURE 
FII9 
Cnn ce cs ES 
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12 HOUR CALENDAR 
CHRONOGRAPH 


only 
$69" 
feciuded 


NOTE THESE WONDERFUL FEATURES: 
© 17 jewel movement ¢ Stainless «eel case 
© Stopwatch « 2 pushers — six hands 
* 1/5 second sweep hand with time out feature 
© Shows day, date, month 
* 30 minute and 12 hour recorder dials 
© Anti-magnetic + Unbreakable crystal 
© Extra thin « Incablec « Shock resistant 
GUARANTEED—Your money bock in ten 
days if not satisfied. for ony reason. MAIL 
ORDERS promptly filled. Shipped postpaid 
for check or M.O. or will send C.0.D. (20% 
deposit required on oli C.O.D. shipments). 
Free complete catalog of watches, chrono- 
graphs and instruments with every order. 


WHITE PLAINS WATCH CO., INC. 


15 WEST 47th ST.. NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
JUdson 6-1751 


Expert repair service cvaileble on all 
, multi-purpose wotches ond eowanents. | 




















[AIRCRAFT OF THE 1914-1918 WAR] 


We DAYS FREE rRiat 
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TAS TO4 apoE ft" « 9 PACES 
OVER 200 WORLD Wan | almcRarT 
PRRTED ON GLOSS PAGES 80 FUL 
PAGE ORAWINGS, 14 FL Pace 
SQUADEON PHOTOS PLUS MUNDEEDS 
OTHER PHOTOS OF EVERY PLANE 
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Y MAN COU ANSBOOR” ee 
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GULL MODEL AIRPLANE COMPANY 

10 EAST OVERLEA AVE. DEPT. G@ SALTWAORE 6, MARYLAND 
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(Continued from page 14) 


fields in Britain, famed Hendon; authored 
many books on aviation and participated 
in the first British (Navy) aerial bombing 
on Zeebrugge, in WW I. 


| Byway MEIGS FIELD, Chicago, July 1 
last, Chicago dise jockey Dan Sorkin, 
32, (left) and co-pilot Frank Hansen, 26, 
(his partner in a separate venture, United 
Air Activities), headed eastward for a 
40-day goodwill trip around the globe. 
Scheduled to visit 28 countries as repre- 





sentatives of Chicago’s Mayor Richard J. 
Daley, they planned to be back home by 
August 10. Here they pose with their 
twin-engined Apache on Aug. 8 at San 
Francisco before final hop to home base 
after a successful journey. 


jana Kinross AFB in Michigan’s up- 
per Peninsula has been renamed 
Kincheloe AFB in memory of the late 
Capt. Iven C. Kincheloe, Jr., a native son 
of Michigan. A candidate to be the first 
man in space at the controls of the X-15, 
Captain Kincheloe, an outstanding test 
pilot, holder of the coveted Mackay 
Trophy for his high-speed, high-altitude 
flights in the X-2 rocket plane, was killed 
over California last year when he bailed 
out of a crippled F-104 Starfighter. 


ALCONER AIRCRAFT, Edmonton, Alberta, 
has concluded an agreement with 
Piel Aviation in France for the sale of 
plans for their two-place “Emeraude.” 
Especially designed for amateur con- 
struction, this plane is said to be licens- 





able with a Dept. of Transport “Flight 
Permit” in Canada and as “Experi- 
mental,” amateur-built in the USA. 
Plans are available in English. For de- 


90 - 


tails write Falconer, Building 425, Munic- 
ipal Airport (east side) Edmonton. 


HE SOVIETS are claiming a new world 

altitude record for airplanes. Re- 
ported a Tu. 341, single-engine jet, piloted 
by Maj. V. S. Ilyushin climbed to 94,333 
ft. on July 13 last. The current record 
is 91,243 ft., set May 7, 1958 by a Lock- 
heed F-104 piloted by USAF Maj. Howard 
C. Johnson. 


ASIC DESIGN of the Victor SS-5 Survival 

Saw has been improved with the ad- 
dition of a razor-sharp knife-edge ground 
on the back of the steel saw blade two 
inches from the top point and the addi- 
tion of an ice-pick point on the front of 
the saw blade. These improvements, ac- 
cording to the manufacturer, Victor Tool 
Co., of Oley, Pa., make this a four-way 
survival tool, effective now as a log saw, 
snow-ice saw, ice pick and knife. 


istrors from Belgian and Dutch Air 
Forces, Col. Guy Dubueger (right), 
Belgian AF chief of operations and Maj. 
Robert Bartelings (center), Royal Nether- 
lands AF, receive a briefing on the 
needle-nosed Republic F-105 by Repub- 





. 


lic’s executive v.p., Harley S. Jones. 
Some of the F-105’s 4,000 Ibs. of “hard- 
ware” is shown here. The Long Island 
firm recently offered a plan whereby 
NATO nations could produce the F-105 
in Europe for use in their own forces. 


Spa NEws of the passing of Mrs. 
Ralph K. Rex of Cleveland, Ohio, 
will sadden hundreds of old time racing 
and barnstorming pilots who knew her 
affectionately as “Peggy.” An ardent 
supporter of aviation from 1911 to her 
death, her home in Cleveland was open 
to all flyers passing through and the 
names of the famous and near famous 
who were entertained there read like a 
page of aviation history. 


IR FRANCE is entering the North At- 

lantic jet parade this winter with the 
first of 17 Boeing 707 Intercontinentals on 
order by the company. After more of 
these jetliners are delivered next year, 
Air France will begin bi-weekly service 
over its newly awarded Polar route be- 
tween Paris and Los Angeles, with a stop 
at Montreal. 

PRINTED IN U.S.A. 











N™ DIMENSIONS in air rescue opera- 
tions will be possible through this 
new lightweight radio rescue beacon, a 
recent development of the Crosley Div. of 
Avco Corp., Cincinnati, Ohio. An un- 
usual feature of the device is a small 
blimp-shaped, helium-filled, balloon, 





which when released either by the pilot 
or impact of plane on landing, carries a 
radio antenna wire to some 55 feet above 
the surface. Radio signals emitted in 
code at frequent intervals are said to be 
audible over a distance of 4,500 miles. 


Cpe GATE AVIATION, Inc., newly or- 
ganized independent subsidiary of 
Pacific Airmotive Corp., is distributor for 
full line of Beechcraft planes now in 
northern California and northern Nevada. 
Headquarters are at Oakland International 
Airport (Calif.) where the assets and fa- 
cilities of Cochran Aviation, Inc., former 
distributors for the line, have been ac- 
quired by Golden Gate. 


OWING TO PUBLIC requests, the National 

Aeronautical Corp. (NARCO), has 
put into a 32-page booklet some 26 of 
“Nancy Narco’s” fact-filled columns on 
how to get the most out of your naviga- 
tion and communications radio. Useful 
reading for beginner and experienced pi- 
lot alike, the booklet serves as a primer 
and radio usage manual covering both 
elementary facts and some of the finer 
points of radio navigation and communi- 
cation. It is free from Narco at Ft. Wash- 
ington, Pa., or Narco distributors. 


} yar cese 1nc., radio manufacturers 
of Manhattan Beach, Calif., has intro- 
duced a new VHF radio especially de- 
signed for helicopters. Designated Model 
HR-1, the new transceiver has a maxi- 
mum range of 100 miles over flat terrain; 
at 900 ft. about 30 miles. It can accom- 


fe 








modate up to 23 channels and the tunable 
receiver covers 108 to 130 mc., general 
aviation frequencies. The specifications 
for the HR-1 were furnished by Hughes 
Tool Co., for installation in the Hughes 
2-place Model 269-A helicopter. The unit 
weighs 3 Ibs. 4 oz. 
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Collins new 360 channel 618F-1 Transceiver is the smallest, lightest and best 
performing transceiver on the market. Crystal controlled. Panel mounts in 
any aircraft — requires only 9-1/4” behind panel, completely installed. 
Weighs only 5.4 lbs. (12.7 w/power supply)... less than 1/2 oz. per channel. 
FAA TSO’d. FCC type accepted. Price complete with power supply, $2 


_ (i, 
= COLLINS 


COLLINS RADIO COMPANY «CEDAR RAPIDS, !|OWA+ DALLAS, TEXAS + BURBANK, CALIFORNIA 








The Convair 880 jet airliner alongside the 
specially designed Shell jet-fuel truck. 


AeroShell Turbine Fuel powers America’s fastest jetliner 


Speen, luxury and versatility — that’s 
the Convair 880— America’s newest entry 
in the Jet Age. The 880 has been designed 
to provide fastest passenger service with 
maximum operating economy. It cruises 
at 615 mph—fastest of all jet transports 
—with a payload of from 88 to 110 
passengers. 


Ready to service all jets of all classes 


is AeroShell Turbine Fuel, developed 
especially by Shell to meet the exacting 
requirements of jet flying. 

Shell—largest supplier of commercial 
jet fuel and aviation gasoline in the U.S.A. 
—guards the quality of these fuels by spe- 
cial handling techniques, pioneered and 
developed in Shell’s unique AeroShell 
Turbine Fuel Equipment Laboratory. 


SHELL OIL COMPANY 


50 WEST SOth STREET, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
100 BUSH STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 6, CALIF. 





WRITE FOR FREE LEAFLET 
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This step-by-step picture story shows 
how the Convair 880 is fueled. 











